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are attached to the post-office ; and from the rate at which some of them 
travel, one would suppose that the attachment was an actual one by strap 
and buckle. On some routes they havea diverting mode of suddenly 
transferring passengers from one coach to another, without any discov- 
erable reason but the absolute wiil and pleasure of the conductor. The 
fun of such a turn out is often improved by the circurnstance of its taking 
place in the middle of the night, when people have nothing else to do, 
you know, but laugh and enjoy themselves. Dull fellows, who trave 
with bags and | a enagery in the singular or dual number, lose half 
the humour of incidents of this sort. It is only the tourist who has 
the proper quantity of luggage, who is in a position to enjoy it tho- 
roughly. 

On voitures and voituriers, who can say much, or any thingnew! The 
grave guide-books inform you that there are a great many roguish voi- 
turiers ; and their advice is, that before making engagements with them, 


LITBRATURE. 


THE VOICE OF MOONLIGHT. 


CHARLES KEATS. 

I have burst through the rent of a broken cloud 
And I’ve drunk of the meadow streams : = 

Where the Susp gloom of midnight the mountains shroud 
I have laughed out my pearly beams. 

And I’ve roamed along through the forest glade, 

Where the nightingale’s song soft music made 

With the plaint of the breeze, and the distant rush 
Of a dashing wild cascade. 





I have silvered the crest of a rolli a 
And sailed on it safe to the dese —* 

And | tremblingly crept through a cold dark cave, 
Listening the rude winds’ roar. 

As the wild storm rose o’er the fathomless deep, 

And the spray of the waves made my bright eyes weep, 

And the fierce thunders marched down the quaking sky, 
I laid on a shadow to sleep. 


Our advice is, to take your chance. If you are destined to have a rogue 
for your charioteer, you must submit to destiny. Voguela galere! Keep 
laughing, and don’t expect Roman virtue ona Swiss coachbox. The hor- 
ses of a voiturier are of more importance than his honesty, and « bad man 
is not of necessity a bad whip. The presumption israther the other way. 
Mr. Murray observes, not without some show of reason, that a voiturier 
ought to be acquainted with the road he has to travel ; but it is rather hard 
to Insist upon his being master of French, Italian and German, with all 
their dialects and combinations, Besides. if your coachman is a good 
BY GUIDO MOUNTJOY. lin uist, you lose all the diversion arising from your own incapability of 
MODES OF TRAVELLING IN SWITZERLAND. parleying with the people of the country ; your ignorance is thrown away, 
The roads in Switzerland are, in general, far from being as level as and an exhaustless fund of coutre-tems and cross-pur pose along with it. 


een totes. pestoaiiely Sima across the Alps, which are so very THE CHAR-A-BANC. 
iti @ hi > 
mio dul onan arcing Bs he unto nea eke Bat he proper veka for «come tart the, mail carving of 
a Swiss tour, should . ; ’ Switzeriand—the char-a-bane. Thi be described, th thor- 
ehatel, poe oan *Fhace, cad mriling? to thboentens oe Neuf- | ities on these points, as the bod ofa oles noah eldowers on fear wheel, 
shire in England. You may perambulate them { ae a dk as any | ata very little distance from the pao! 4 It is surrounded by leather | 
little about the Alps as the Himalayas. I dumnet sonesiontions! "dist as | curtains, to keep out the rain on a wet day, and the scenery ona fine one. | 
prove of this plan, for nothing can be mo i. oh usly cisap- | Itis made to hold two persons, or three ata pinch, and a pinch it cer- 
Ing @ summer in " Geteeetanl and pmo -—— ° Al, the notion of pase- | tainly is, when it carriesa trio. In fact the elenvens idea to be got of it 
eay, would make aman a greater lion } eeingan Alp. To have this to | ig by conceiving the half of an Irish jaunting-car, the most comical con- 
Blane itself. However sp he a oy ian Mt receetes of the | yevance in the universe, as faras wanuseney SS Tp walriees enisam. 
Alsine vadioes, und ana: li y P rate the deepest recesses of the | People who love being jolted, prefer a char-a-bane to any other kind of 

P Th Wiak| aa we ittle of the scenery, or as little of it as you carriage. Those who do not, prefer any other carriage to a char-a-banc. 
ie cteotes hoaar sonal we — ay aignt; but the course usu- | The usual charge is ten francs aday, and there is no additional demand 
lee which encene it ie. cst oni woe soe the tour én a close carriage ; | for the jolting, which is unusually modest for Switzerland. The Char- 
ena sublimities of the pie ing +r little may be seen of the beauties a-banc is much commended in the hand-books for the facility it affords 
you to travel in a covered oom ca ih eameaie adie oan sons oF eG Oe 9 SE Ee eee en wee ne een Gy 
to any other in the world. A party of Young Irelanders, I am told, made the Tastee, ls cataiany Gy rere eg” 9 pee 
the tour of Switzerland last summer in one of these genuine Hibernian SWISS INNS. 

Switzerland isa land of inn-keepers. The Swiss are ‘an hotel-keep- 


conveyances. It must have been highly diverting to have seen them 
thrusting out their heads, turn about, to have a peep at the Staubach fall, ing people essentially. They trade upon tourists, and their capital in 


or a glimpse of the top of the Jungtrau. trade is the Alps. Without their scenery their inn-keepers would be 

But Young Ireland is quite outdone in this respect by Young Germany. | insolvent. They are fond of their mountains with reason, for they make | 
The German students (the most arrant tourists in Europe) have a method | money of them. ‘Their valleys are valleys of diamonds, and every tor- | 
of their own, to avoid a glimpse of the natural features of whatever land | rent is to them a Pactolus. 
they visit—they keep themselves perpetually enveloped in a cloud of to | falls, and its prospects would be bleak only for its everlasting snows. 
bacco smoke. The sublime and beautifal are to its inhabitants what the broad cloth and 
_ The easiest and pleasantest way to make a pedestrian tour in the Alps, | cutlery are to the people of England. 
is to take a diligence, a voiture, or a steamer, whenever youcan. Post- | market, and the Swiss stock-jobber regards a landslip like a fall in the 
ing has the recommendation of being the most expensive, and, in every | funds. Many inn-keepers are wealthy men, and personages in their can- 
sense of the word, the most imposing method of travelling. Murray in- | tons. They are often magistrates, and, in that capacity, occasionally 
forme us, that “ the traveller with four horses needs not take two postilions | sit and determine appeals against themselves a8 hosts. You are cheated ai 
unless he wishes ;” but he omits to add, that if he does wish, he may | the bar, and find the man by whom you have been defrauded presiding 
take four. The posting arrangements of the country are even more | in the court to which you fly for redress. 
amusing than the coinage ; for there is not only a different rate in every | Mine host of to-day is my lord of to-morrow : an entertaining metamor- 
canton, but in some districts (the Grisons, for example) it varies | phosis, the natural result uf which is inn justice. The Swiss Bonifaces 
with the nature ~! the road, which, of course, in such a country, is tanta-| have the reputation of being as prolix in their bills as equity lawyers; 
Mountte  —_. .auson every five minutes. You see by this how prudent | but they are only extortionate with the English, which is, no doubt, in 
it? ue Puddicomes to carry their own theodolite with them, and | tended to be a compliment to the superior wealth and liberality of our 
iaxe their own surveys. ; . | countrymen; at all events, it ought to be so taken. Compare the bill 

But not only does the rate of posting vary in this diverting manner, | preseated to an Englishman (an Oxonian for example), with that handed 
but the pour-boire, or trinkeled, to the eageeee fluctuates in the same | toa beggarly German student for precisely the same amount of accommo 
comical way. The postilion expects the pour-boire, whether he is | dation: what can be more flattering to the pride of a Briton 1—a native 
thirty or not. You may pay it to the post-master, if you choose, but if you | of the country which is (or was, until the corn-laws were repealed) “ the 
do, you will have to pay itover again to the postilion. Murray says that | envy of surrounding nations, and the wonder of the world.” 

two zwausigers is more than enough, and will quite satisfy him ;” but; The Swiss are so fond of the English, that in many of the inns they 
this 1s quite apocryphal. A great many people in the world have more | will resort to a variety of tricks aud manwuvres for the purpose of de- 
than enough without being quite satisfied, and the Swiss postilion is | taining their agreeable guests. They sometimes even give their hotels 
| English names—such as the “ Hotel Gibbon,” “ Hotel Byron,” or “ Hotel 


one of the number. 
Distance in Switzerland is measured not by miles but by minutes—a! de Grande Bretagne.” They have ate table-d’bdtes expressly for us, 
knowing the immense importance attached, in England, to late dinner- 


confasion of space and time which cannot be admired too much. You 
hours, a8 a distinctive characteristic of “bigh society.” Nay. the in 


ask how farit is to Berne, and you are told two hours. For consistency a 
they ought to measure time by distance, and when asked, how long is It | keepers of Lucerne and Thun have actually bailt Eoglish chapels, and 
pe Zinner, a hes one leagues or furlongs. “ It has been ascertain- | endowed ministers, to offer the highest conceivable inducement to Eng- 

- says the he ‘book, “by an experienced Alpine traveller, that to | lish tourists to pass, the Sunday with them. In this we are not anon 
clear two English miles an hour up a steep mountain, requires good walk-| to admire the pecuniary generosity of these hospitable aabergistes, but 


ing,” —if the mountain is perpendicular—cery. | their religious liberality much more; for we must remember that the 

BAD ROADS, AND HOW TO ACT IN SUGH CASES. prs a ? — realy aoa: a who pe — ore for - reli- 

. . ‘ . } gious wantso rotestan raveéliers, are Roman Uatholics emseives. 

can a a — pay yy or) pe but there are some bad |” One thing very remarkable in the Swiss inns, is the passion for’ bow. 
other of te Bon vai santed an tnen . you may follow either one or gies.” You don’t want them, you don’t call for them, you don’t light 
or obstinately refuse to = a ste forth soenaey, ang the best of it; | them; you go to bed by twilight, or by the moon, or by the mild lustre 
erence 0 the Seles Board of Works a a Ww eo a spirited remon- | of one of those inches of candies, in small plated candlesticks, which you 
on them to make the necessary re aire forthwith. Should his ap wal be | Sod ta soghmncets in. ee cnsries | bet the Rengins aoeet Bape, Fee, 0 
neglected, there is nothing aod P * Should this appeal be | await you; they are tarust upon you like greatness on Malvolio. You 


inder you from writing to M. Morier, th ‘ a 4 : Saale fo f 
British minister at Berne ; and should he fail to intorpoee, or faterpece | eto fettured; you wonder whei is can mens} yan begin to think © 


i : t rp : Sos ieee ae a 
without effect, you may, if you please, despateh an energetic letter to | some religious rite, or some ancient hospitable usage—still, not requiring 


: : 4 the pair of gigantic wax-ligats, you do not kindle, much less consume 
pene ya mgt with as many quotations as you choose from Paffendorf thete. Yoo ite down, mien and wareeh until you fall asleep, ana forget 


candles of all denominations, wax, tallow, spermaceti, composite. In the 
| morning you are up before the sun, make a crepuscular toilette, take a 
| precipitate breakfast, grasp your pole, halloo to'your guide, throw on your 
blouse, and you would never think of the bougies more, were it not that 
when the bill is presented, you are sure to find (if you don’t pay it with- 
out inspection, the best way to avoid disputes) a reappearance on paper o 
the gigantic wax-lights, with some algebraic characters over against them, 
which the slightest acquaintance with Swiss hieroglyphics satisfies you is 
the national expression for two francs, 

Vulgar people say the bougie is a trick to swell the bill, and recommend 
the tourist to resist the charge. Despise such flint-skinning and pippin- 
squeezing advice. Thivk better of human natare. The notion of com- 
mitting yourself and your country in a question of tallow against wax— 
of allowing your serenity to be ruffled for a matter of one and eight- 
auben . > pence! Think of the Alps—leave low considerations to the Low Coun- 
é: DILIGENCES AND VOITEURS. - tries. Do you travel in Switzerland to save ends of candles? Pay the 
& The Swiss Diligence is not inferior in elegance to the French. Diligences| bill, bougies and all—pay it heartily and merrily, and don’t lose the 
are figuratively said to run daily between most of the large towns in| glorious spectacle of sun-rise on the glaciers, quarrelling with a chamber- 
Switzerland ; in reality they do not travel quite so fast. The diligences! maid about a taper. 


ee 
ALPINE TRAVELLING. 


THE COMIC ALPINESTOCK, 











Switzerland would fall only for its vee af 











ALPINE PASSES—OIL AND VINEGAR. 


The Alps are ordinarily traversed by what are called “ passes.” You 
may either avail yourself of the passes already existing, or cut out new | 
ones for yourself. Hannibal’s receipt for making an Alpine pass is said 
to have been vinegar. The philosophical tourist may pata cruet in his | 

ket and try the experiment. My own belief is, that sweets are much | 
etter things than sours for overcoming the impediments of life. I have 
known oi! to werk miracles, but never, except in Livy, heard of vinegar 
achieving anything prodigious. Hannibal was atype of your queralous, 
perverse, cross grained, grumbling travellers, who think acids the only 
powerful agents in moral chemistry: and | am so far from believing in 
their power to remove mountains, that I doubt very much if new Alps are 
not more likely to be ereated by their system of engineering. 





you should consult the landlord of your inn, who, however, you are told: | 
is just as likely to be a rogue himself. So much for the grave guide books! | 


| fugitive. 





Every = has i s value in the | ed her; and a shoal of porpoises danced and sported besic 


He does not burn, and 





Mr. Fumbally always “resists” the bougie. 
decidedly objects to pay for wax candles. It is a fine thing to witness 
| Mr. Fumbally’s opposition to this item of the bill. Since Hampden's re- 
| ristance to ship-money there hus been nothing #0 ‘ 
| In those cases where the aubergistes of Switzerland do exhibit some- 
| thing like rapacity, it mey be alleged, in their defence, that their ten- 
dency to fleece travellers is a result of their pastoral habits, Any expla- 
| nation is better than an ill-natured one. Always travel with a flask of 
| brandy, but never with a vinegar-cruct, 

a ee 

A LEAF OR TWO FROM AN OLD LOG, 
| 

The Peeping Tom was tender to Her Majesty’s hip ——on the 
| West Coast of Africa; Acting Lieuteusnt Bow commanded her, and with 
him was Acting Second Master Partin. Numerous were the unsuccessfal 
| eruizes the Peeping Tom reported ia her log; she was, 0 peeping Tome 
shoald always be, most generally too late; this, together with the small. 
ness of her tonnage, affording but scant accommodation, made both men 
and officers heartily dislike her—a most unusual thing for sailors ; for 
whatever sortof tub it is they chance to belong to, she for the time, most 
generally possesses their sympathies and affections. In this case, however, 
| trom whatever cause or causes, both men and officers were getting ould 
iof their craft. She was unlucky: they felt satisfied com | never shoul 
| do any good in her; anda thousand evil prognostics store , remembered, 
and repeated every day, increased their aversion toa feeling of dread. 
A day never closed without a foreboding that something evil would b 
pen before daylight; anda day never dawned upon their loneliness with- 
out a conviction, that ere nighta something woald oceur to increase the 
discomfort. When one morning asail was descried, inatantly every titeh 
of canvas was spread in chase, and away went the little schooner after 
the supposed slaver. 

All were now busy preparing for “about.” She appeared a large 
sized vessel; and abont this time an armed slaver was expected to be 
leaving the coast with a full cargo ofslaves. Bow and Partin were both 
in high glee, hoping something would happen to get their acting orders 
confirmed ; and the men were becoming more reconciled to the little 
“ere-tur” as she slipped over the water, and evidently gained upon the 
By noon, they were able to discern the slaver's hull from the 

Tender's mast-nead, where the signal-man was perched with a spy glass; 
finding it, however, no easy matter to keep the chase on the field of the 
telescope, owing to the swinging and whip-like motion of the mast, the 
stays having been slacked, as is the custom with clippers, to allow them 
to work, render her motion regular and easy, and thus increase ber # 
| As the afternoon grew on, they kept gaining on the pursued, untilat about 
4 p.m. ber hall could be seen from the Peeping Tom's deck. She was a 
large schooner under all sail, low bull, and raking masts; and being to 
windward, an occasional puff brought down a batch of perfume, which, 
| although differing considerably from the “spicy breath of Araby, " wae 
| not leas welcome to the tars, as evidenced by their sniffing with their 
olfactory organs with as continaous, and appareatly as great @ relish 
as a hungry connoisseur would snitf the steam of rea! turtle or mulligataw- 
ny, there could be no mistake; Jack positively swore he sceuted | na- 
tive steam, and the near neighbourhood of a bateh of blackbirds. Both 
vessels were closehauled, and as the breeze had freshened, were # er - 
ing along at a fine pace ; the waves curled beneath the bows of the Little 
Inquisitive, as the now reconciled and geod-humoured tars agen pd call- 
e and sround 
her, as if delighted withso buoyant and joyous a playfellow; the crew 
were in high glee, and hopes of prize-money and praise caused former 
| discontent to be forgotton. The lane Tom, a brass 6-pounder, mounted 
amidships, was got ready for hurling a warning-shot to bring the slaver 
to; the small arms were handed on deck and loaded, ready for the ex- 
pected fray, and—strange arrangement !—were laid together upon the 
quarter-deck, the msemies pointed forward. Just at this juncture, the 
well-known arch, denoting the approach of a tornado, was seen rising 
rapidly to leeward. 

“ See all clear for shortening sail,” was the quick command; “ but 
give her a shot first '” 

The last order was soon complied with, and in a few seconds the flash, 
report, and little cirele of smoke—the muzzle of the gun having been 
greased—was flying in the direction of the chase. The shot fell far 
short; and before the gun could be reloaded, “ In for-roye! !-~~Stand by 
everything !’ and next instant, “ Shorten sail!” told the tornado was 
upon them. A momentary calm, a damp, a chilly dreadness, seemed to 
impregnate the air; the canvas flapped, then bung in slackened listless, 

ness. An instant after—flash, crash, the sails were all aback, and the 
| little vessel heeled over to port. Whatevor wasloose upon the deck went 
|spinning into the lee scuppers. and the water rushed throught the bul- 
| warks upon her deck. “ Drop the peak! Trice the tack up!” And she 
| slowly righted and was paying off before it. “Square the yards !” 














» | Scarcely uttered, however, was the last command, when a scene of ter- 


rible confusion commenced. The rain came down, 8 it always does in 
| tornadoes, as if a floodgate had been opened overhead, A tarpaulin bad 
been hastily thrown over the small arms as they lay heaped together ; 
and by some unaccountable accident, at this junctare they comm 
discharging themselves, and the musket-balls swept the deek several of 
‘theecrew were hit. Poor Partin bad his legs knocked from onder bim, 
both shattered below the knees. Confusion and dismay seized every one; 
the roaring of the wind through the rigging, the deluging rain, the 
thunder pealing, the lightning flashing, the wounded groaning, combined 
| to render the position most truly horrible and fearful. The chase was 
‘forgotten and lost sight of, To secure the sail, and to assist the wounded, 
found full employment for every one, The blood was pouring from 
or Partin’s legs and there being no medical officer on board, no one 
bow how to act; tourniquete of epun-yara nore the gore of 
}more complete apparatas, and he was carried below. In this emer- 
gency, @ French cook who was on board undertook to rpm and 
although he did his best, still twas buta sorry and bungled affair after all. 
The shattered parts were di-coonected with a carving knife, the arteries 
taken up as well as could be managed, and the stump well st and 
bandaged. Night closed in; the uneasy motion of the vessel nereased 
[the agony and distress of the patients. The other wounded men had 
been attended to by the same man that had doctored Partin; andin the 








f| morning, the chase being out of sight, with sorrowfa! hearts, and sad 


forebodings, the vessel's bead was turned towards Fernando Po, where 
they arrived in afew Jays. Acorvette was lying there, the ol 
were removed to ber; and on the arrival of the Commodore « ——— 
after, the unlucky Peeping Tom was soldoat of the Service, co ow 
and bis men rejoined the flag-ship. The wounded could not! agein 
removed without considerable danger, so they remained in - ge 
and as the Commodore intended taking @ cruize to the _ = ’ 
corvette was ordered to accompany him. The stcres Sin f ond 
were soon completed. The two vessels eee est of bar rs 
parted company, with the intention of each making 0 Dest o way 
to the appointed rendezvous. obi 
Although not Deg kuown where the * 
surmised the Cape, St. Helens, or Ascension ; 


were going to, it was 
latter place, while a 
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The Alvion. 
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great improvement upon the climate of the coast, was no 
either of the other two, from the lack of society there, 
consisting solely of a yy of marines; and, moreover, 
of fresh provisions would be li 


t so desirabie as | between three and four weeks at sea, whem one fine morning the frigate’s 
the population | people espied the Prison Rock, like a small patch of cloud on the distant 
the supply | horizon, dead to leeward, from sixty to seventy miles distaut.* To bear 
mited to a meal of turtle, or a tack-out of | up, and crowd every stitch of sail, stadding sails low and aloft was the 


fish, ali else being a8 scarce there as they generally @re on ship-board ; | work of a few minutes, and away she rolled before it, at the rate of nine, 


true, a few vegetables are grown upon a small spot called Green Moun- 
tain, but only a few, and they would be required for the sick or for the 
superior officers; even drinking-water, except the fallen rain collected 
in large tanks, is not to be had there. 
The ships had parted company at sanset, and were out of sight of each 
other the morning after. The Irigate stuod to the westward for a few 
days, then tacked, and crossed the Line, into northern latitudes. There 
was on board a young panther, it bad been purchased when quite a cub, 
but neither cooked meat nor kindness could cure ite natural ferocity, or 
eradicate its craving propensity for blond. It was well fed, and grew 
apace, and about this time was the size of a moderately grown New- 
foundland dog; it was chained, and kennelled abaft the mizen-nast and 
cabin skylights; during the day it was allowed outside, to the length of 
its tether, aud not unfrequently slipped its collor, and collared some un- 
fortunate wayfarer, who happened to be loitering in its vicinity. One 
day it prong, nece a gigantic Serjeant of Marines, and brought him to 
the deck with the shock, tearing his clothes and inflicting several severe 
wounds; fortunately he was rescued before serious injury had been in- 
flicted. Another day it crept into the main-chains, when the vesscl was 
lying at anchor, and carried off the Midshipmen’s pig, which had been 
banded up from a boat alongside, with its legs lashed, and was intended 
for their Sa 
and demolished, heedless of the surrounding crew, who had been col- 
lected from below by the horrid cries aud shrieks of the poor porker ; 
be was ultimately, by applying a boathook made red-hot to hie shoulder, 
dislodged from his position, aud once more chased to his cage. Another 
day he caught atiny Midshipman from among a group of others, actually 
ing between the legs of one of the elder officers to seize bis prey, 
and rolled with bim, holding on with his teeth and claws, into the lee 
rs, nor could he be made to relinquish his hold, although beaten 
with broomsticks and ropes, and kicked and hallooed at byall, before he 
had inflicted serious injury, and disfigured the youngster for life. One 
or two of the liberated Africans, who were serving their apprenticeship 
on board, carried the marks of his claws to the grave with them. Not 
always, however, did this spotted pet escape unscathed; many were the 
awkward cracks he got from the indignant youngsters and mizen-topmen 


when the eye of superior authority was withdrawn; and many an extra | 


bucket of water was slaiced over him, washing decks, under pretence 
of cleansing and sweetening his kennel, but it was reserved for one of 
his victims to make him groan for a week. The party in question wasa 
reefer, who bad been surprised while kneeling upon one knee, tying bis 
shoe-string ; the panther sprang upon the youngster’s back, and burying 
one fang in the neck grazed the principal vein (jugular) and artery (caro- 
tid); the collar of the jacket, neckerchief, and shirt prevented the other 
fangs from penetrating; the claws, however, found a passage to his skin, 
which they severely lacerated. Not at all confused the Middy seized the 
slack hide of the animal's stomach with one hand, and striking upward 
with the other, on the creature's nose, he rose to his feet with the beast 


still clinging tohim. Unnaccustomed to being received in such a man- | 


ner when attacking, it would seem the creature got frightened, relinquish- 
ed its held, and would have fled, but the reefer held on with the grip of 
a vice, until with a desperate effort, it released itself, and bounded away 
to ite favourite retreat, beneath the launch, followed by the infuriated 
lad, who unable to get at it, was planning some mode of summary ven- 
geance, when the Quarter-Master, who, too late to be of service, bad run 
to the rescue, exclaimed, “ My God, Sir, look at your neck!” The young- 
ster raised his hand to the wound, looked at it, it was bathed in blood; 
be would at once have rushed in upon the aninal, but was withheld by 
the old seaman, who persuaded him to go below to the Surgeon. When 
he reached the main-deck the Commodore was walking there with his 
6 behind him. 

“What's the matter with you?” he asked. 

“ve got a nip, Sir,” was the reply. 

“Serve you right, you had no business to skylark with him!” respond- 
ed the Commodore. 

Nothing more was said; the Surgeon was summoned, the wound was 
dressed, the head lashed down to the shoulder, and the doctor said, 
“ Now go below, and keep yourself quiet!” Instead, however, of going 
below, he made a movement towards the upper-deck, and not until com- 
pelled to descend, did he cease in a suppressed voice to utter, “ Let me 
go on deck! Jet me go on deck.” For three weeks he was unable to 
turn in his hammock without assistance, but ultimately recovered, aud 
rotarned to his daty. The next day the panther could not eat his food, 
but kept clawing at hie upper jaw; for several days this coutinued, the 
creature groaning and hissing at every oue who approached: at last it 


nday’s dinner; this he carried uader the launch amidsliips, | 


increasing to ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen knots the hour; rapidly 
the island grew distinct—a perpendicular mass of dark rock, the only 
| light spot about it being the shape of a ship under fall sail, which on 
| approaching entirely disappears. There isa legend, that this is the spi- 
| rit of some Bee trader, who, betore the island was inbabited, ran on 
it in the dark, and all hands perished, this shadow, and some fragments 
of the wreck, years after, found—being the only records of ber loss; 
strange tales are told by seamen, who, heaving-to till daylight, have wit- 
nessed scenes of harrowing interest, equal to any told of supernatural vi 
sitalions. 
| The old frigate was bounding buoyantly over the billow, rolling just 
| enough to create an interest in her movements, and make her people 
feel the exhilarating sensations so often dilated upon by the East India 
‘trading mariner, when he tells with glee of “rolling down to Saint 
Helena home’ard bound—two silk stockings upon one foot,” “&c. &. 
She was spinning through it, at the rate of thirteen knots, when a shrill 
tone was beard to rise from the waters alongside. ‘Poor Polly’s sick ; 
call the doctor. Poor Polly’s sick; call thedoctor. Qaaw, quaw, 
| quaw !” and looking over the gangway, a beautifel grey parrot was seen 
doosing her wings upon the waves. The old Commodore, who was 
walking the quarter-deck at the time, heedless of spars or monet ex- 
| claimed, “ Down with the helm; call the cutters away; come aft bere; 
lower the cutter down!” and, in the twinkling of an eye, the studding- 
| sails were shivering, shaking, flapping enough to suap the booms in two. 
| The lower studding sail was tripped up, topmast etudding sail hauled to 
the boom end; and thus she lay, while the cutter, in charge of the Mid- 
| shipman of the watch, shot away in the direction of the bird; the Com- 
| modore himself pointing, with his glass, the place to steer for. She was 
| picked up, and brought on board; the cutter hoisted again, the old craft 
| shot away before it, as if to make up for lost time. This bird belonged 
| toan Assistant Surgeon of the ship, who had taught it the lesson which 
| 80 opportunely tended to restore it to its master. The Commodore was 
delighted with, and wished to possess, it: but as its owner evinced a 
| disinclination to part with it, the old Commodore did not press the mat- 





j}ter. On the vessel swept, the various signal posts of Deadwood, Sugar- 
leaf, and Mundens were passed ; the sbip rounding the latter, shortened 
sail, and brought up abreast of James' Town. The corvette had not ar- 
rived. Pratique being obtained, the Commodore lanced, and took up 
| his residence with tne Governor, who was au old comrade, at Plantation 
House. 

It being resolved to make a stay here, to overhaul the ship’s rigging 
and hull, she was soon stripped, and officers ani men found full employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, recreation was not forgotten; a few of the oflicers 
and crew being allowed constantly on shore, the officers took up their 
quarters at the house of a we!l-known character, commonly called Thol 
Thol. He was a leading merchant and ship chandler of the place, and 
made a practice of keeping open house for the Officers of the Navy, from 
whom he neither expected nor would he receive payment; his invariable 
reply to a request for the account being “ John Company pays for all.” 
| He was a most judicious aud liberal caterer; but as a man can never do 
| anything of a liberal nature without being suspected of sinister motives, 
it was said he made his money out of the steres and provisions, which 
this apparent liberal conduct insured him the catering for. He had been 
originally a private in the St. Helena Regiment, under the Hon. East 
[India Company, and from small beginnings and economy, had gradually 
increased his wealth, till he was able to purchase his discharge, and take 
to his house and home a wife. There used to be a laughable tale told, as 
to the how he obtaired his wedding-dinner, which consisted of a pig— 
a strange and rather an unholy dish for aJew, but then he was a retorm- 
ed Jew ; still as the particulars might neither be flattering nor gratifying 
to his friends, the inquisitive must reserve their curiosity, until from in- 
quiry upon the spot they can be satisfied as to the how, and why, and 
what, and all about it: suffice it here to tell, that bed and board was at 
the service, gratis, of any Officer of His Britannic Majesty’s Royal Navy, 
who chose te avail himself of the accommodation. 

The arrival of the frigate, and the expected arrival of the corvette, 
with the prospect of their making a long stay, put the little community of 
the island quite ina hubbub. Nothing was thought of—nothing was 
talked of—nothing was even dreamed of, that did not in some way indi- 


) cate the interest taken by all and every one at the anticipated sojourn of 


| the cruizers. Masters of houses setting their tenements in order, to en- 
| able them to give entertainments suitable to the occasion. The ladies, 
| maid and matron, were likewise on the qui vive. Their millinery, toilet, 
| and larder found them constant employment; old dresses were burnish- 


ed and furbished up, aod new ones cut out and fabi icated. Cosmetics 


was discovered that his upper fang was broken ofl, and was hanging to and odours were replenished ; and a host of all but forgotten recipes 
the gum. The Commodore was outrageous, and offered £10 to any one | ¥&F® rummaged from the mildewed pocket-book or musty and cobwebed 
who would inform how it happened; aud it was determined that the |J2"% rausacked and re-read, and the most approved, placed in a conspi- 
next day the creature should be lashed securely, and the broken tooth | #048 place for testing, on the first grand féte papa might give to the offi- 
removed, The uext day, however, the fang was gone! On the ship's | cers of the Commodore's ship. 


being paid off the animal was sent to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s| , T® ollicers of the garrison were not idle. Now was coming a strug- 


Park. Some years after, a slender-built young man was standing in | gle worthy their every energy. So long secure in the sole admiration of 


front of the cage that contained it, and turning to the man who attended, | this their litue freeh id, they held continaous consultation for canvassing 
he said, | the unusual perturbation, the almost openly expressed indifference at their 
“That creature wants a fang, d’ye see!” | morning calls, where late the rattle of their swords upon the threshold, 
“Yes, Sir,” replied the man. | created a sensation: these things gave rise to serious misgivings. It 
The stranger, pulling a small case from his pocket, produced a broken | ¥" evident the frigate, and nothing bat the frigate and her officers, pos- 
one, adding, sessed the minds and sympathies of these fickle and infatuated females. 
“That would fiit to a T.” | The question pat was, Whatis to be done? Should they resign the ground 
The man grinned, without a struggle, retire to their quarters, and allow the biue jackets to 
“ Yes,” continued he, in rapid tones; “ Yousee that scar?” pointing to | walk over the course without an effort at opposing? They argued thus— 
an ugly-looking one beneath the right ear. “ That tooth did that; that| 4° 86 wo ‘ld be saving money and momentary annoyance; but then 
tooth wasonce that tiger's; I would have had its life, but that I owed | they might be taunted afterwards with having been afraid of their antago- 





an obligation to its master,—J was in consequence contented with its | 218% and that would never do—the valour of a Yamstock chiel* had never 
tooth!” And turning on his heel, he left the gardens. This was the last. | been disputed, At length it wus unanimously resolved to battle every inch 
named reefer. | of ground. Asad resolve form any! The tailorsset to work. Newcoats, and 


But to return to the ship; she wae crossing the equator, and as there pantaloons,aud boots, and pumps, were soon in course of fabrication, wher- 
were several on board whose lives up to this period had been passed ever snip or saob could find a holeto creep in. The hosiersioo, with hopes 
wholly in northern latitudes, it was purposed to get up, in a small way, elate, displayed their various goods to meet this most unusual and exira- 
ashaving-bout ; there was an objection at once raised to this, the deck | ordinary demand. Several vessels were despatched to the Cape of Good 
might get spotied or soiled, it was consequently reduced to demanding Hope and Rio Janeiro, being the nearest ports, to bring supplies for the 
fees from the uninitiated. Towards the close of the day, while the crew | anticipated consumption, Buteber’s meat and poultry, always rare and 
were laughing and making merry upon the ferecasile, some one suggest. | ©Xpensive articles, soon rose to famine price; fruit and vegetables were 
ed the pauther had not paid his footing, and ought to beshaved. It had stored till spoiled, in order to be ready when required. Even the care- 
been, in its younger days, the plaything of the crew, and those thought. | less fishermen, roused to unusual energy, cured every fish they caught, 
leas tars who were located in the fore part of the ship would not credit it | 8° ‘Hat mackerel end St. Heleva beef, roc k-cod and conger, the staple 
was grown ferocious, but really believed it would hurt no one, unless | 2*cles of food, grew scarce and costly, the only things that still were in 


that person had at some time or another injured or displeased it. Others, 
again, fancied it was arough mode of skylarking, without any intention 
todo mischief. “ Shave it, shave it!” was the merry response. It was 
enough to say “ Shave it, shave it,” but how? It must be brought for- 
ward! Who would undertake that task? After a little laughing and 
demurring, one of the tars, hitching up his inexpressibles, and squirting 
his baccy-juce through the bow-port, volunteered. 

Away he went, the creature was in its cage, and on being disturbed, 
showed its teeth, and hissed and suarled like an angry cat—only a little 
louder. “ Come out of that,” said Jack, as he canted the kennel up; 
after some little mancuyring, out it came, grinning like a cat in fits, and 
looking awfully spiteful. Jack did not half like it, but re-assured him- 
self by saying, “ Haven't I skylarked with it since it was a baby, and 


abundance being yams and water-cresses. In fact, the entire social and 
politica! economy of the place underwent a startling revolution. 

While all this was passing behind the scenes on shore, the frigate’s 
folks were equally disturbed; each officer’s marine was at his wit’s end 
to make his master as smart as possible, and this was the more necessary 
from thoughts of things on shore occupying and engrossing the entire 
minds of these never very particular official nauticals. How the ship’s 
duty was carried on was matter for after surprise and wonder—only that 
the seamen were well trained, and dreaded having their leave stopped, 
the consequences might have been unpleasant to all. Every instant dur- 
ing the day that could be snatched from the ship's duties found the offi- 
cers on the quarter-deck, spy-glass in hand, peering up the main street, 
while occasional exclamations gave evidence of a transient glimpse of 





am I agoing to be afeard of it now?” 80 saying he gripped the chain and | 8°™ething which seemed to gratify while it disturbed their heated imagi- 


hauled the animal towards him. 
into a stew; the determined manner of the sailor caused it to evince an 
inclination bi a — Ned hostilities; not so Jack, his confidence in- 
and seizing it by the fore-paws, and stooping down, he got it 

on his back, and walked away fareeed with it. yee a fearful, bat at 
the same time a grotesque sight; the beast, too frightened to bite, kept 
grinning first over one shoulder theu over the other, the hinder claws 
xed in the waistband of the breeks, did not of course affect the sailor's 
skin—his feelings were as yet unhurt. The barber approached with a 
long-handled brush, and as this canine novice exposed its scarlet gullet, 
the ‘aexorable latherer thrust down a dose of tar. The best trained and 
most peaceably disposed thing in the world could not have endured 
such treatment without an effort to escape: and Tom did try, and suc- 





It was now the panther’s turn to get | uations, 


Toward the afternoon these peepings became truly exciting; every 


| glass was in requisition. for then was the time the petticoats began to 


show themselves. Sisters’ Walk, a flat elevated promenade close to the 
shore, trom which the promenaders could both see and be seen, was the 
favouri'e resort of most of the island ladies. A row of time-honoured 
| trees formed an awning with their branches overhead, and a few rough 
| planks nailed to the tranks of these trees, afforded an agreeable resting- 

piace, 'rom which the ~~ ¥ in the harboar, and those passing on without 

a call, or bidding farewell after a day or two's stay, to the isolated rock, 
, on their way to the over-depictured more blissful shores of Europe, could 
be seen and sighed for. By twos and threes, conscious of being observ- 

ed and admired, the laughing little tantalizers stepped with buoyant, and 


ceeded too; he sprung up with bis hind feet upon the sailor's shoulders, | °° frequently majestic tread, from the zig-zag path leading from the 


auc in the effort to push himself clear, made his talons tell upon the car- 
= - hisdetainer; it aeeded no second effort, in fact, before his hinder 
re: ad reached halfway down the back in their gory and penetrating 
br Jack nad uttered a howling exclamation with an oath, and a 
allo there!” and loosened his hold on his restless playfellow, who 
sprung - hey deck, and scampered back to its cage, followed by the loud 
aie o : delighted lookers-on, and the hearty curses of the tar, for 
ng, as he said, “ such a spitefal and treacherous crittur.” 
Great was the delight of all on 


it became evident St. Helena w 


as the destined port. They bad been 


j three leagues, or ninety-nine miles.” 


| she had actually ran that ce fi i ; a 
oard when, from the daily reckoning, | yr distance from the time she was reported in sight. 


garden of cotton.trees below, to this couspicuous and healthfal position. j 


* Who's that?” hurriedly questions each unlucky wight who had no glass 


.* > ~ . rd ad 
This distance, to those unacquainted with the clear atmosphere of the 


| tropics, may appear incredibly great, but the writer of this remembers a 


gun-brig making the land much about the same time as she herself -y as 
discovered from the island, and reported as “appearing small, thirty- 
And by her log, produced after, 


*«y > : : 
“Yamstock” is the island coguomen for natives, as “Creole” is for a 


* Weat Indian. 


to look through, as the flowing garment of a vew arrival flutters in the 
wind; while laughs and exclamations of —— burst from the lips of the 
more fortauate, as each recognizes a face or form his fancy had pictured 
as perfection. ‘The dear little Jessy!” “The lovely Agnes!" or“ The 
witching Laura!” were terms of admiration bursting from every lip. 
One day as Bow was pacing the quarter-deck, enjoying the ecstatic ex. 
clamations of others, a sudden whisper of “ The Roses, the Roses !’’ caug. 
ed him to snatch a glass from the nearest speaker, exclaiming, “ Let me 
| see, let me see!” and pointing bis glass towards the last arrival, he gazed 
| so long and ardeutly, that the others in their turn laughed at him, saying 
| he would go through the glass altogether if he.did not mind ; another 
| urged him to spare it lor a little while—spell an pell bein fair. Bow’'s 
half suppressed reply, “ Yes, yes, my dear fellow; directly, directly 1” 
called forth increasing laughter. On resigning the glass, although he 
tried to be cheerful, a change bad come over him; he laughed and joked 
but sbortiv after retired to his cabin. These young ladies were the Miss 
Straws, and had been christened the Roses by an island gallant in a 
flowery valentine addressed to them ; one being tresh-coloured and lively, 
the other pale and rather retiring, bat still too fall of lite and roguery to 
/leta joke escape. The White and Red Rose of York and Lancaster, was 
deemed a happy application; the aforesaid valentine wound up with— 
“ Two lovely Roses upon one stem, and that stem a Straw!” 
Few, however, were the audible remarks made upon these young ladies, 
because a brother of theirs was serving on board the ship. 

The evening of the day on whieh this occurred, young Straw came 
into the gunroom for permission to go ashore, which was given; the 
Harbour-master was present, and offered to land him in his boat. The 
youngster was told to take a seat, and belp himself to a glass of grog. 
He sat down very demurely, for he had cast a sheep's eye at one of the 
old gentleman’s daugiters, and of course, was desirous of appearing 
as amiable as possible. The boat was reported ready; the Harbour 
master rose, and was leaving, when Bow came from his cabin, and asked 
the worthy island official for a cast in hisboat. “ Certainly, certainly !” 
was the ready reply, *‘ most happy !” aud away they wert. On landing, 
they proceeded together till ms ¢ reached the house of Thol-Thol, when 
the youngster thanking the old man for the passage, and wishing Bow 
good night, started off home. Onarriving there, he found several of the offi- 
cers of the ship and a large party congregated. Old Straw ques- 
tioned how and with whom helanded. On learning that Bow had not 
been solicited to accompany him home, Master Straw was sent in quest 
of the young officer. He was soon at his heels, for he fancied Bow 
might be whispering sweet things to the young ladies at the Harbour 
master’s house; however, he found him walking alone; and asked him 
[Bow] at ence to accompany him to the house. Awful calamity for 
Mr. Bow! 

The elder Miss Straw was rather a fine girl: sang and played upon the 

piano-forte well, and had already made a variety of conquests, refused a 
variety of offers, and gloried in her powers of enthralment. The great- 
est adept, however, from over-confidence, may get injured in handling 
dangerous weapons. Bow also prided himself upon his power of fasci- 
nation, and his skill and character as a lady-killer. He had been long 
known at the various ports where he had fitted out, as the handsome 
Midshipman; and having heard of this magnetic rock, which attracted 
aud destroyed whatever came within its influence, was desirous of test- 
ing the artillery of his eyes, not doubting that he should escape unscath- 
ed, as he had hitherto done—fatal presumption! Anbour from entering 
the room had scarcely elapsed, they had danced, they had sang together, 
aud he was assiduously turning the leavesof her music-book, as her 
fingers gaily floated over the keys of the instrument she was playing —re 
to accompany her voice, as she literally warbled the enchanting ballad of 
Young Lochinvar. A gentle waving of the head as she cast a look up- 
ward, and met his watcbful and admiring gaze, told him when to turn ; 
thatlook spoke such implicit confidence and reliance, and was replied to 
by sach an ardent, impassioned, and almost imploring visual excla mat- 
ion, there could be no question that this redoubtable pair of warriors had 
at last mutually met their match ; and finding that one was as all-power- 
ful as the other, had each ceased to struggle for supremacy, and resigned 
themeelves at once to a soul-absorbing and mind engrossing ty a8 
careless of lookers on, who, exchanging shrags, looks, and grins, left 
them undisturbed to their pleasing infatuation. Ere the party broke up, 
which was not till day light, they felt convinced they were born for one 
another. Bow returndd to his ship incapavle of further duty; twas 
useless to ask him anything, a confused and rambling speech was the 
only reply. His lady-love was ina worse way even than he. Love at 
first sight had so completely mastered these two, too long tyrannical 
tormentors, that appetite and inclination forsociety fled, Every instant 
of leave Bow could obtain was spentin her society; while on her part, 
all hitherto delightful occupations were left neglected and uncared for. 
To muse, to sigh, and wear away the absent hours, with hope’s most 
brilliant visions, or despair’s most horrible forebodings, was the sole oc- 
cupation and amusementof these—up to this period \igat-hearted and 
irresistible enthrallers. 

The other officers of the ship escaped not unscathed, with the excep- 
tioa of one or two; all had their fancied flames, and to sigh and fidget 
became the most fashionable amusement; however, none wereso com- 
pletely engrossed as poor Bow. The others found alleviations in diver- 
| sified recreations, in billiards, and visiting, and galloping upun sorry 
| hacks over the rugged and zig-zag roads, enjoying the almost endless 
| variety of romantic scenery with which the island abounds. Fertile 
| fats and vales, and barrens and herbless heights, bearing the impress of 
voleanic origin ; comfortable villas, with tastily laid out grounds, stadded 
with trees bending beneath the weight 1it or waving in the luxu- 
riance of blossom ; cultivated fields, and en gardens, inbabited and 
held possession of by countless cauarie se brilliant yellow plam- 
age contrasted with the bright variegated 1cuther of the tiny averdivat, 
swarming as sparrows swarm in Europe. Here might be seen the gold- 
en pheasant battling with the common cock upon the hillside; round 
about, almost as tame as the barn door fowl, ihe coving ringdove trotted 
along, picking up its food in confident security; while overhead, with 
sieady and disiended wing, coveys of partridges floated from the bigh 
land to the low land, or from hill to bill, across some almost deserted val- 
ley, where flock end sheep were nibbling the strengthening wire-grass, 
headed by a bearded goat whose grave sagacity and certain step qualified 
him for guard and pilot. Here and there a herd of cattle brcused, and 
a stray mule or adonkey nibbling filled up this animated panorama of 
eight-and-twenty miles’ circamfereuce. None would imagine these out- 
side seeming barren inaccessible acclivities contained such scenes of love- 
liness and verdure. The approaching visitor might hope to find a depot 
of preserved provisions, a dish of fish: and for amusement, perhaps, a 
billiard-table: the darkened mass would promise nothing more. It was 
indeed a little paradise ; and had the famous Rasselas a spot like this 
discovered, he might have fancied that his explorations after happiness 
were something more than dreams. Nor was the hand of nature idle on 
humanity; courteous and kind domestic and liberal, the hardy babits of 
the mountaineer, ‘he healthful occupation of the farmer, was softened by 
continued intercourse with the e/ite of India ever passing or sojourning 
for too short atime for jealousy orscandal to supplant the feeling of 
friendship and admiration. The season passed, the hills and valleys of 
the isle afforded a retreat where the novel notions of theirlate visitors 
could be duly canvassed andcalmly cogitated over ; the improvements 
in manners and dress copied, from a conviction that their visitors, mov- 
ing in the orbit of fashion, must naturally be more conversant with such 
matters than the membersof the little secluded families, which comprised 
the innocent and happy community of this me pow yarn wr island. 

And many a pilgrimage and pic-nic planned and perfected to the shrine 
of that great and extraordinary disturber of the Old World, and to other 
less celebrated but equally romantic spots of the Prison Rock, tended to 
keep up a constant whir! of pleasure and excitement, as much to the 
homely inhabitants of the isle, as to the sun-scorched fugitives from the 
fever-stricken and ennui-cursed coast. : 

The corvette arrived about a week after the frigate. Partin in a state 
of great exhaustion, was landed, and lodged in quarters, previously pre- 
pared for him, at the house of Thol-Thol. For some time he remained 
in @ most precarious state: a consultation of the Faculty decided it was 
absolutely necessary to amputate again. No cure could be effected until 
this was accomplisiied; and, consequently, every effort was to be made 
to strengthen him for the trying occasion. As may naturally enough be 
supposed, sympathy wason the alert; the ladies, as they ever are, were 
most forward in tendering service ; nic-nacs—such as je lies, broths, and 
} made-dishes fit for an invalid,—and daily, nay hourly, inquiries after bim 
by assuring him he was once more within the pale of domesticity al- 
leviated his sufferings. True, no visitors were allowed, he was too w 
for society, but the assurance of being neither forgotten nor uncared-for, 
contributed to his peace of mind and increased the chance of recovery. 
In the reantime, as he was only a Second Master, although confirmed 
in thatra since his accident, and all chance of future service afloat at 























an end, it was determined—as the most delicate mode of contributing © 
his pecuniary necessities—to get up a play for his benefit. For this pur- 
pose the officers of the frigate set to work; the theatre, a snug little 





house, was liberally given up for the occasion, and rehearsals commence 
ed accordingly. 
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EE SP on a . 
The pieces chosen were ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” with the afterpiece | enviable one. He is insufficiently , seldom properly sa — b 
of “ Raising the Wind” The shifts made for petticoats, and to obtaiad | the Colonial Office; and no sooner = hee acquainted wiah people 


amusement, and the youngsters who | and the country than his term of service expires. The province is then 
were to perform the female c ters, had to seek assistance from the | 4gain entrusted to a stranger, who goes through the same process of ac. 
laughter-loving lasses of the island. A Midshipmen of the name of | q¥!ring experience, with grest personal labour, annoyance, and incua. 
Reynard took the character of Miss Neville, while young Straw was | venience te himself, and with some danger, and no little alarm, to the 
selected to represent Miss Hardcastle, in “ She Stoops to Conquer" The | inhabitants; while his best exertions and intentions are often frustrated, 
immortal! mother of Tony Lumpkin in “ Raising the wiad,” was person- | and his domestic comfort destroyed, by the petty insolences and iusig. 
ated by the Acting Master of thefrigate, “ Little Burn,” as he was call- nificant intrigaes of the little leaders of little political factions about him. 
ed. Miss Neville was materially assisted in her equipment by the Gov | “ Recent democratic changes in the constitution of the colonies have 
ernor’s daughters, while the sistersof Straw got up his liaen in a very rendered his position still more ditlicult, by limiting the prerogative, 
praiseworthy and creditable manner—the greatest difficulty he bad to | transferring much of his authority to his council, aud making pablic offi. 
encounter was to obtain that mysterious portion of female attire which | ces not the reward of merit, but of agitation. With politics, howeser, j 
the nursery riddle represents as “ Opening like a bara-door, and shat- | have nothing to do. I not only take no interest in them, bat I even 
ting like a trap,”—commonly and vulgarly styled “stays!” There was | dislike to hear them discussed. A governor, however, if he be a man of 
not a pair large enough in the house. la this emergency he applied to | honour, and a gentleman, is really an object of pity. As far as we have 
af opposite neighbour, the members of whose family had been favoured | beea concerned ourselves, we have been extremely fortunate in the se- 
by natare with a greater profusion of flesh than those of his own kith | lection that has been made for us, and are enabled to enumerate a loug 
and kin rejoiced in. There was much giggling, and a due proportion of | list of very clever, as well as very amiable, men; but as my experience 
blushes, ere a pair were produced; but at last they made their appear- | extends over a series of years, and is by no means limited to our North 
ance, were tried on, an fitted to prefection. Burn had the misfortune | American possessions, I have been sometimes amused at them as a class, 
of age and manhood to contend with, and for a while he almost despair- | and at the ditferent manner in which they severally attempt to accomplish 
ed of getling his stores on board in time ; however, the barracks Were a the object they all have in view; namely, to conduct their administra- 
great assistance, aud by dintof hamorous hints, and from the desire | tion satisfactorily to their employers, and to the people committed to 
everybody felt for the success cf the scheme, he was ultimately amply | theircharge. To secure the approbation of the authorities at home, it is 
provided for. Everything being prepared, play-bills were printed, and | merely necessary to keep things quiet, for they have themselves made 
placed in the usual conspicuous places, announcing the particulars, the | every concession for this purpose, to every troublesome party, until there 
evening for the intended performance, and soliciting the patronage of the | is little left new but total independence to concede. To preserve this 
island population. The evening arrived ; the actors were busy behind | tranquillity, therefore, necessarily involves the same policy on the part 
the scenes, the most bashful fortifying their nerves with spirit-stirring | of the governor, and, consequently, tle necessity for a certain degree of 
stimalants. Combs, brushes, and looking-glasses had been brought from | personal popularity. It isthe pursuit of his popalarity that calls forth 
the sbip, and every assistance the officersof the garrison could render | the peculiarities and character of the man. Some resting it where it 
was most cheerfully tendered ; each actor was alone intent upon his or oughtto be, on the honest and inflexible discharge of duty; others on 
her fittings and equipments. Many little things overlooked in the renear- | tact, a knowledge of character, or some personal qualification, that ren- 
sals had tobe made good by substituting something on the spot. Draw | ders them agreeable. As a class, therefore, they naturally present a great 
strings and tapes, and pins and needles, are troublesome appendages for- | variety. 
mas culines, and petticoats are often sad stumbling blocks in a man’s way,| “for instance, there is your‘ man-of-business governor,’ accessible at 
although they may add dignity to his appearance. Some little confu- all times, punctual in the performance of his own daty, aud strict in re- 
sion, in consequence of these drawbacks, occurred at the last moment. | quiring a corresponding exactness in others—aflable, cautious, but de- 
Miss Neville had forgotten her paint, and consequently it was not laid | cided. Then there is your‘ scheming governor,’ a man before his age, 
on so evenly as had been previously planned; and in Miss Hardeastle’s | who delights iu theories,—has visions of greatness for his little empire, 
equipment a very material point had been overlooked. When she was / desires to have the people habited in garments, which, if they do not fit, 
rigged, as she fancied, complete, there was a something wanting, a| are admirably well calculated to admit of an extended growth of the 
something about ber that did not please herself. She twisted and twirl, | body and limb; who talks of systems, heads of departments, and 
ed before her mirror—she went through her steps and attitades, entirely | boards, and will neither see nor hear of diflicalties, as, in his opinion 
to her own satisfaction—but still there wasa something not quite the | there never are any that are insurmountable, and who treats the Secreta 
thing. “Shade of my grandmother!” she exclaimed, “ l’ve forgotien | ry of State to long reports, for the amusement of the clerks to report 
the catheads!” Inan instant a bandanna handkerchief was rolled up| upon. Next comes your ‘entertaining governor,’ who keeps an hospi- 
and inserted. It answered to admiration. A black silk neckerchief, in | table table, gives numerous parties, is full ofanecdote. and tells his stories 
the same way, sufficed for the other side. Aud now the dress fitting | well, pays due attention to country members and their fashionable and 
tightly over these artificial protuberances, she moved with the air of an | agreeable wives and daughters, takes care that his staff are attentive to 
Empress. ’ | those who stand in need of attentions, and dance with those who cannot 
All went off well, the only trivial misbaps which occurred tending | command partvers, and who arranges his dinners 60 as to bring together 
rather to the success of the attempt than to its discomfiture. Miss Ne- people who know each other and are agreeable. 
ville, in using her pocket-handkerchief to remove superfluous moisture,| _ “ As for business, he obeys orders from home, interferes personally as 
removed some of the colouring from her cheeks, and transferred it to her | little as possible, and suffers things to take their course. Then there is 
nose and forehead. Miss Hardcastle’s “ cat-heads,” as she denominated | your ‘ humbugging governor,’ why bows and smiles to all, says civil things 


appropriate dresses, created a = 
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by such an association, the governor, his staff, and 


infer that this anomaly athe. qunses condition of colonial society. The 
ignorance, awkwardness, and presumption thus displayed, are taken aa 
characteristics of the whole; and many anecdotes are in circulation to 
the disadvantage of Halifax and other provincial capitals, that are 
chargeable alone on the extraordimary mixture that thie ill regulated boe- 
pitali y produces. 

“You have seen the governor under more favourable circumstances, 
for you have merely dined with him and some of his friends, and, fortu- 
nately, at a time when the town was not filled with the‘ gentlemen from 
the rural districts,’ and, of course, when he was enabled to escape from 
their intrusion. There are times when the ‘palace’ may be said to be 
out of season, it is so distasteful; and it is necessary that you should see 
it, and the balls given at that period, fully to understand what I mean. 
The most amusing part of this folly is, that the people who are excluded 
for their misconduct (although not admitted elsewhere), formally com- 
plain of it asa grievance, and actually maintain that the governor is not 
only bound to extend bis invitations to those that are untit, but even to 
those that are unworthy. One cannot but feel for the indignity and an- 
noyance he must continually endure from this cause. It reminds me of 
au anecdote told me by Sir John Sherbrooke, when he commanded 
here, 

“ He had given permission to bis house-steward and batler—two of the 
tallest and largest men in Halifax—to give an entertainment to their 
friends, and invite as many as they thought proper, in their owe apartment 
at his house. A day or two after the party, a diminutive but irascible bar- 
ber, who was in the habit of attending upoo him, complained, in the 
course of his professional duty, that his feelings was greatly hurt by bis 
exclusion from the festivities of Goverument House, by the steward and 
butler, as it had a tendency to lowerhim in the estimation of his 
acquaintances ; and if it had not been for the respect be owed his exeel- 
lency, he would most assuredly have horsewhipped them both. 

“* Would yout’ said Sir John, who was excessively amused at the 
pugnaciovs little man. ‘ Would you? by Jove! tien U give you leave. 
Horsewhip them as long as you cau polls pnt them.’ 

“* This is the manner,’ he observed, ‘in which the good peuple here 
censure me. It appears that I occasionally omit to ask some person who 
thinks he is entitled to a card asa matter of right I really thought at 
first the fellow was going to complain to me of myself, for, in fact, he 
bas just as good a right to come as some othera who are admitted,’ 

“So far, therefore, from a government house exercisiiig a salutary ia- 
fluence ou the community, its effects are in fact injurious. People who 
go from the country, and procure, through their representatives, admis 
sion to the palace, when they return to their homes cuntrast the facility 
with which this honour bad been obtained with the utter impossibility 
of being introduced to the families of some gentlemen in their own 
neighbourhood, attribute the difference to pride or injustice, aud natu- 
rally attempt to viadicate their rights, by striving to reduce to their own 
level those who maintain this invidious reserve. It is natural for them 
to think, if the first officer in the colony—he who represents his so% eroiga, 
is willing to admit that there are no distinctions of stations, or to waive 
the cousideration, that it is neither right nor expedient that subordinate 
people should maintain a different course. It is, therefore, the _— 
parent of that respectable, as well as amiable aud attractive, virtue known 
as “Colonial Patriotism.’ Ltis some years since | was at a bail at Gov- 
ernment House. My age and infirmities render them irksome to me, 
and, of course, unfit me for enjoying them. The last time i was there 





them—from corresponding projections on ship-board being so called— | to everybody and of everybody, makes long speeches and writes long 
getting displaced during the performance, betrayed the contrivance to | messages, adopts no side warmly, has no decided opinions, is with the 
the audience, and threw them into convulsive laughter at a most pathetic | majority, but lives with the minority, so he can co-operate with them 








art; and the respectable Mistress Lumpkin, as she flirted her enormous 
an, stambled over her toggery, which swept the stage, and reaching a 
recumbent position, exposed her venerable legs, encased in uniform 
trousers. Beyond this nothing occurred. The actors, as actors always 
do, required, perhaps, some prompting; but the matter went off well, 
and Marlow spoke the epilogue. After expressing what a sailor might 
be supposed to feel for all the kindness of the inhabitants, he wound up 
with “We came here to ‘Stoop to Conquer,’ in hopes of ‘ Raising the 
Wind’ fora wounded messmate.” When the accounts were squared 
the balance cleared was more than 60/ ; which, considering the size 
of ve place, was deemed a very handsome requital for the evening's 
exertions. 


Time sped on, and with it flowed a continuous course of amusements ; 


balls and pic-nics brought near the ape for departure. Folks now | 


began to look sentimental, and selfish ones were striving to obtain as- 
surances of being “ sometimes thought of ; and when the mind recurs 
to all the horrors of that“ dreadfal coast,” it cannot be surprising if the 
thought of leaving this bright spot brought real regret. 

Prior, however, to departure, it was determined by the Commodore 
and Officers to give one graud ball ; returning thas in part, and showing a 
sense of, the kindness and civility which, since their first arrival, had 
never ceased, 

Partin had undergone the second operation, and was recovering fast. 
Bow had declared his passion, and he heard it was reciprocated; but 
both the Commodore aad the relations of the young lady wished to defer 
the marriage for 2 while. Bow would not hear of this, and his affianced 
was equally averse to separate before the knot was tied. It was at last 
arranged, and one fine morning, about five o’clock, saw the bride and 
bridegroom, with her bridesmaids, her father, and her brothers, ascend- 
ing Ladder Hill. Old Straw and the three ladies occupied the carriage ; 
the men were mounted upon horses. They went thus early to escape 
remarks and observations. The church was reached; none, save the 
clergyman and clerk, were there, except the sexton. The service was 
completed,—the parson, scarcely waiting to conclude it, had dropped his 
book, and sprang towards the bride. The bridegroom was before him, 
clasping his future helpmate in his arms, he pressed his lips to hers, and 
turning to the parson, exclaimed exultingly, ‘* Stand off, she’s mine!” 
The clergyman, who was a friend, had jokingly told Bow it was his cus 
tom always, asa fee, to have the first kiss; Bow had emphatically declar- 
ed-that he should not, while the parson as positively assured him that he 
must, because it was his custom! The parties left the church, a comfor- 
table breakfast had been prepared close by, ata house rented for tbe 
occasion, to which they all repaired. The happy pair were far too full 
of happiness to eat; not so the others, who had they made a sojourn 
there would perhaps have made a famine. The breakfast ended, these 
eerfs of Hymen and the brides maids were left in peaceable possession, the 
others hastened back to towu. 

The ball came off; the dancing was kept up till daylight ; the ladies 
then departed ; not so the gentlemen, who resolved to seo the day out, 
and devilled dramsticks, ham, and other eatables, were ravenously de- 
voured Horses were called, the day spent in galloping; evening came 
on, a dinner at the Governor's carried them on till midnight, and parting 
cups were drained till daylight with the military, with whom they had 
amalgamated as with brothers. The following day the ships got ander 
weigh, and gloomy sombre-looking phizzes told more than volumes 
could. Bow had to say “ Good-bye;” it was done, but fancy must fill 
up the picture. Partin was left behind to be conveyed to England by 
the first homeward-bound man-of-war touching there, snd all the rest, 
with pockets full of relics and remembrances, returned on board to do 
their daty how they could. The sails were set, the parting salutation 
fired, and as the vessel rolled before the wind, the little island growing 
gradually indistinct, vanished as a faint cloud. While it could yet be 
seen, all eyes were turning constantly towards it; days even, after, the 
eyes involuntarily glanced towards the tatfrail; and weeks passed over 
before the daty was performed as strictly regular as before they landed 
there ; the Prison Island had forged a vetter tor the mind, that time could 
not destroy. 

What has become of all the happy faces of thie short sojourning, the 
little laughter-loving lasses of the island changed to grave, sedate old 
ladies, with daughters at theirelbows! Bow got confirmed in his Lieu- 
tenancy and returued to England, where his wife rejoined him. Many 
a year elapsed ere he was made Commander; and many children graced 
his happy hearth. Partia was well provided for at Greenwich. Both 
Tony Lumpkin and his mother died in command of merchant-vessels. 
Miss Hardcastle, bearing in mind the lesson she had learned, stooped 
with the hope to conquer. Miss Neville was killed in China, a short time 
before a commission as Commander, sent out from England, reached 
there. Some died of fever on the coast ; and one, a kind, a merry-heart- 
ed creature, went down at sea, Commander of the P “resident "— United 
Service Mag. 

— + ee 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.”’ 


A BALL AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


On our return to Illinoo, our recent visit to Halifax and its incidents 
naturally became the subject of conversation, and, among other things, 
Governmen: House and its inmates were adverted to. 

“The situation of a governor,’ said the Judge, “is by no means an 


| too, if they become strong enough; is attached to the Church, for he was 
born and bred in it; is fund of the Catholics, for they are numerous, and 
devoted to British counexion ; to the Baptists, because freedom of opinion 
is the right of all, especially of those who form so large a body; and of 
the Scotch Dissenters, on account of their abhorrence of democratic prin- 
ciples, and because he has often witnessed their amiability at home, and 
the brotherly love they exhibit to the church abroad. In short, he is ‘all 
things to all men’—a hand for all, a word for all, and a tig for all. 

‘“‘ Then there is your ‘ dashing governor,’ a regular politician, who be- 
lieves that every man has his price, regards all provincials as scoundrels, 
and thinks their price small; will carry his measures cotte qui cotite; 
has a strong smack of English Radicalism, and flatters the vanity of the 
colonial Liberals; knows the little points of little men, and talks of the 
vast resources of the colony, the important geographical, relative, and po- 
litical position of it; the able views and great scope of iutellect of its 
statesmen; advocates a united legislation for all the colonies, thecreation 
of viceroy, and the construction of a railroad to the Pacific, and other gi- 
gantic prejects. Tubs for the whale, There are aiso your‘ purely civil’ 
or ‘ purely military governora.’ The former bas no commend, end, of 
course, is by no means 60 well paid as the other; is subject to some in- 
convenience from the want of this control, and is in occasional collision 





with the commandant, not in matters of importance (for then it seldom 
or never occurs), but in insignificunt, and therefore more annoying af- 


| fairs. He procures the attendance of a regimental band at his parties as 


a favour, and tolerates their airs as an unavoidable evil. Although fami 

liar with, and hospitable to, the officers of the garrison, he never enjoys 
their sympathies like an old general. Unless he is a man of rank bimeelf, 
the admiral, it is observed, is more apt to stand on etiquette aud rights 
with him than if he were a soldier, for they again both pertain to the pro- 
fession of arms, although not to the same branch of the service. The 
latter, or purely military man, delights rather in the appellation of Gene- 
ral than that of Governor; ‘s fonder of assembling his troops than his le- 
gislature, and is more at home with the officers of his brigade than with 
the officers of the colony. He wuuld rather talk of the Punjaub than the 
Maddawaska, and the heads of columns than the heads of departments. 
He says but little, promises less; bat does what he says. He refers 
everything to the department to which it belongs, and acts on the report 
of the principal. He takes noresponsibility. Ifthe Assembly flares up, 
so does he ; begs them to accept the assurance of his most profound in- 
difference, and informs them that he was a general before he was a gov- 
ernor. If they petition the sovereign, he thanks them for it; tells them 
he is en old and faithful servant of the crown, and has been so long ab: vad 
he is in danger of being furgotten; that their memorial will call atten- 
tion to the jact that he is still living, and serving hie kiog with zeal and 
fidelity. 

“ These peculiarities are either generated or disclosed by the daties 
and necessities of the station, and are the various effects on the human 
mind of a morbid desire for applause. Under any circumstances, this 
high functionary can now personally effect but little good, in consequence 
of the restrictions aod limitations imposed upon his authority; but he is 
by no means equally powerless for evil, aud if he should unfortanately 
be surrounded by a needy or unprincipled council, and be deficient either 
in a knowledge of his duty or iu firmness of purpose, the country may 
suffer incalculable injury. One of my predecessors on the bench, aman 
of great humour and eccentricity, used gravely to maintain, that theouly 
person fit for the situation was a wise man ora fool. ‘If he really isa 
wise man,’ he used wo say, ‘he will govern by himself, and not by fa- 
vourites; if he is a fool, he will not think of uolding the reius at all, but 
entrust them wholly to the constituted authorities.’ Your indifferent 
governors, generally speaking, are your clever men, or, according to the 
cant pbrase of moderna times, your ‘talented men,’—people who are in- 
telligent enough to be conceited, and yet have not sufficient ability to 
dispense with advice. These great guns, therefore, as my friend Bar- 
clay calls them, are, as a matter of course, of different calibre and weight 
and their effect is in proportion. Some carry as true, and are as unerring 
as a rifle; others, though they hitthe mark, have no power of conden- 
sation, and do mischief by scattering, This one overshoots the object, 
and that falls short of it. “Some hang fire from indecision, and others go 
off unexpectedly from impetuosity. All these failures arise from want 
of previous preparation, either by having served in one or other of the 
houses of parliament, or filled some of the higher offices in a colony. 
Suitable persons, I admit, are not easily found; but confining the selec- 
tion to general officers increases the difficulty, inasmuch as a mili 
education, and the life and habits of a soldier, have a tendency to unfit 
them for constitutional government. Indeed, some difficulty will be ex- 
‘ter nes in fatare, in induciog gentlemen to accept an office, the emo- 

uments of which are insufficient to defray the ordinary expenditure, and 
the duties both onerous and responsible,—many of them excessively 
disagreeable, and all accompanied by tho most offensive abuse aud mis 
representation of an unbridled aad licentioas press. Much of this, if not 
all, may be regarded with pity or contempt by a well regulated mind ; 
but, unfortunately, custom has sanctioned, unti] time has converted into 
a duty, the practice of indiscriminate hospitality, whereby the privacy of 
bis house, and the comfort of wis famiiy, are effectually destroyed. en 
are to be seen at a governor's table who are to be met with nowhere 
else; and people are brought together whose previous intercourse has 
extended no farther than purchases made through the iuterveation of a 
servant at the market-piace. The consequence is, that instead of exhibit- 
ing the best, Government House affurds the worst specimen of society is 





the province, Independestly of the auncyarce to which all are subject 


was during the administration of Sir Joha Hercules Sampson. | need 
not describe him, or his lady and daughter, or his two aids, Lord Edward 
Dumkopf and the Honourable Mr. Trotz, for if | recollect aright, Barelay 
has done that already, much better than I could, in bis graphic sketch of 
‘Asking a Governor to Dine.’ Jt was on the first of January, there was 
a levee iu the morning, a dinner party im the afternoon, and « ball ia the 
evening. A custom prevailed then, and still does, I believe, at Halifax, 
as well as elsewhere in the country, for the gentlemen to call that dey on 





all the ladies of their acquaintance, who are expected to be at home to 
receive visitors, to whom cake and wine are offered, Of course, there is 
at every house a constant succession of people, from mid-day til the hour 
of dinner; and at the time | am speaking of, these morning libations to 
the health of the fair sex increased not a Fiutla towarde afternoon the dif- 
ficulty that always exists in winter, in walking over the slippery and 
dangerous streets of the town. Although generally considered a ver 
troublesome ceremony, it is not without ite beneficial etlects, masmuc 
as it induces or compels a renewal of relations that have suffered from ne- 
glect or misunderstanding during the preceding year, and affurdsa good 
opportunity for reconciliation without the intervention of friend, or the 
awkwardness of explanations. Lodeed it is this consideration alone that 
has caused this rural practice to survive the usages of the olden time. 
‘Many absurd anecdotes are incirculation relating to the incidents of 
the ‘ New Year's Calls,’ among the drollest of which is the sudden irrup- 
tion into the house of the greater part of those who had attended the gov- 
ernor’s levGe, and their equally sudden departure, amid shrieks ot affright, 
and roars of laaghter, as the cracking of the beame of the floor gave no- 
tice of the impending danger of a descent into the cellar, and the subse- 
quent collective mass of fashionables in one confused and ineatricable 
heap at the foot of the very icy steps of the hali door, Ah, me! those 
were days of hilarity and good humour, before political strife had infused 
bitterness aud personality into everything. We were bul too happy before 
we becarie... free. Tuedinner was an officialone; the guests were the vari- 
rious beads of departments in the place ; and it passed off mach in the same 
manner as similar ones do elsewhere. Ot the ball, it is difficult to convey to 
you a very distinct idea, such entertainments being #0 much alike ors 
where. There may be more fashion and more elegancein one assembly 





than another; but if the company are well-bred people, the difference is 
one of appearance, and not of character ; ani even when the company 
are waa and mottled, as on the occasion | am speaking of, still, when 
the greater part of them are gentry, the difference between it and one 
more exclusive, though perceptible to the eye, well defined and clearly 
distinguishable, is one af ochousiog’ and if, in delineating it, the shades 
are wade too strong, it becomes atancy sketch rather than a faithfa! por- 
traiture. To give you the proprieties would be insipid, as all proprieties 
are, and to give you only the absurdities would be to make them too pro- 
minent, and lead you to suppose they were samples of the whole, and not 
exceptions. You must bear this in mind, therefore, or = will think the 
account exaggerated, or the party mure exceptionable than it really wus. 
“When | first knew Government House, the society to be met with 
there was always, asl have before enid, the best in the place. In time 
each succeeding governor enlarged the extent of his circle; and at last, 
as acorrective, two were formed for evening entertainments, one that 
wae selected for sma!! parties, and for frequent intercourse with the 
family ; and a second designed for public nights only and rare occasions, 
and so arranged a8 to embrace all within, as well as most people beyond, 
the limits of the other. The effect of this arrangement was, to draw the 
two classes apart, to create invidious distinct ons, and to produce mutual 
dislike. Subsequently the two have been merged into one, which has 
consequently become so dilated a to be excessively unpalatable. The 
best part have lost their flavour without imparting it to others; and the 
inferior, being coarser aud stronger, have imbued the rest with as much 
of their peculiarities as to neutralise their effect, while they have fetain- 
ed enough to be as disagreeable and repulsive as ever. 4 
“The evening to which I allade being « public one, the invitations 
were very numerous, and embraced the military, navy, and staff, the 
members of the legislature, which was then in session, and all the civilians 
whose vames were to be found on the more extended list that bad been 
formed at the time. Having dined at the palace that day, | happened to 
be present at the arrivals. The guests were shown into the drawing- 
room, and courteously, though a opeme received by the gover- 
nor, his lady, and staff. Those who were wholly unknown, and the least 
acquainted with the usages of society (as is always the case with awk- 
ward people), arrived there long before the rest, and were not oli 
surprised and awed at finding taemselves alone in the presence of the 
‘royal party.’ The ladies were unable or alraid to be at ease, or to ap- 
pear at home, and sat on the edges of their chairs, stiff, awk ward, and 
confused. The utterance of the gentlemen, who were no less conscious 
of being out of their element, was thick, rapid, and unintelligible ; while 
they appeared to find bands and feet an intolerable nuisance. The for- 
mer felt into every pocket of their owners for a secure retreat, but Sele 
so restless, they bad hardly secreted themselves before they made pd 
escape into another hiding-place, when they put a bold face on ryote oa 
ter, advanced and clasped each other in agony in front, and er] The 
took the laborious task of supporting the ekirts of the coat be fe = fede. 
latter, like twin-brothers, entered the room together, ot uaa 
ing of perfect equality; bot it was evident ambition beer dge od thes 
them, br the right first claimed precedence, and | shamed of this 
they rudely crossed before each other, and, at last, 98 
‘at’ : down, bid themselves under 
ineflectual struggle, when their master eat t. Lord Edward 
the chair, or embraced each other lovingly on the carpet. 


could not, and Trotz would not, talk. Sir Hercules. with orem Snes ~ 





our, tried eve y tupic; but he no sooner sts , 
fright at the co repulsive monoty liable Yes,’ or ‘No,’ and escaped. 
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~~ ; a sa. 6 node aite dan- | natel eovenel and laid bare b the diurnal tides ; and in one instances | of its footmarks, and of those of birds, are exhibited among the other 
How very icy the strocts are be said; “they ore ab | Soalhze lakes, estuaries, and Ane were formed. The shores of these | interesting specinzens in the geological gallery of the British Museum. 


“* Very, sir.’ 

“* Does your harbour ever freeze over!’ 

“*No, sir——oh, yes, often, sir!—that is, very rarely—when the har- 
bour—breaks through, sir ’ 





would naturally be the resort of euch animals as were then in existence | ; f ; 
|in search of food; their tracks would remain, together with ripple | the Storeton quarries. According to a paper read before the Geelogical 


marks and the impressions of rain drops, and afford to the existing gene- | 


“* Perhaps, madam, some of these prints would amuse you! Hereare | nataral phenomena in ages so remote. 


some of the latest caricatures, they are capital —— | 

“*No, thank you, Sir Hercules,—not any, #r. 

“* Are you fond of driving in a sleigh? 

«* Bome, sir.’ 

“* Do you play?’ 

“*1 never touch cards, sir.’ 

“*No, but upon the piano?’ 

“*No, bat my Anna Maria does; and master says she basa most grand 
ear, sir.’ 

“* Perhaps you would like to hear some music? If so, Lady Sampson 
will have great pleasure in playing for yoa.’ | 

“*Forme! Ob, dear, n0,—not for the world! I couldn't think of it 
for me, sir.’ : . ? 

“* What a pity it is there is no theatre at Halifax !’ 

“Yes, sir,—very, sir,—for them as sees no harm in ‘em, sir,—yes, sir.’ 

“ The governor gave it up in despair, and offered me a pinch of snuff, | 
with an air of resignation that would have done honour to a martyr. | 
They were afraid of him, and knew not how to address him; and, be- 
sides, who could talk amid general silence, and subject their chit-chat to 
the critical ordeal of strangers? 

“ Announcements now became more frequent, and relieved the embar- 
rassment of both parties. Major and Mrs. Section; Mrs. and the Misses 
de Laine; the Hon. Mr. Flint (a privy councillor); Mr. Steel (the Speak- 
er), Mrs. and Miss Steel, and Miss Tinder; Col. Lord Heather; Vice- 
Admiral Sir James Capstan ; Lady Capstan; Captain Sheet; Lieut. Stay; 
and so on. The room was soon hited, and it was amusing to witness the 
effect this reinforcement bad on the spirits of the advanced party, who 
had hitherto sustained, unaided and alone, the difficult conversation, and 
to watch the eagerness with which they recogaised and claimed an ac- 

uaintance with whom they could be at ease and talk freely. An in- 
cipient attack of the gout compelling me to take a chair, I sat down near 
the table on which were the prints and caricatures, but soon became 
more interested Th the scene before me than in those over-drawn pictures 
of life, and was excessively amused at the scraps of conversation that 
reached me from detached groups in my neighbourhood. 

“*Ah, Mrs. Section!’ said Trotz, as he gave ber, very condescendingly, 
one finger,‘ how dv youdo? And bow is my friend, the major ?’ 

“* The major is poorly, thank you,’ she replied; ‘ he caught a bad 
cold in going those ‘orrid grand rounds last night.’ 

“* Ah, said Trotz, ‘ he should have had afour post bedstead putupon 
ruuners, and driven in that manner to visit the posts! The orderly could 
have accompanied him, turned out the guards for him, and when all was 
ready, opened the curtains.’ 

“* How very good !’ said Lord Edward. 

“ What a droll fellow Trotz is!’ observed the lady to her neighbour : 
‘ but those grand rounds really are a great nuisance, and I get dreadfully 





frightened when Section is out. Last night I wanted to have Sergeant 
Batter to sleep in the 'ouse; but the major said ‘'Enrietta, don’t be 
foolish!’ Sol put my maid Hana in the dressing room. Presently | 


*eard a noise, and called to Hann, and we examined every place,—and | 


what do you think it was? an howl tapping against the heaves of the 
‘ouse !’ 
“ «Tam afraid,’ said the admiral to his flag-captaia, ‘ that Sampson will 


find himself in a scrape this winter. [ don’t see how he is to get over | 


the rupture of the last session ; where it was tongued then, it has again 
opens § I understand, and nothing holds it now but the cheeks and 
ack fish. 


recommend to him 'Olloway's 'EBaling Hointment,—it’s hexcellent! But 
what did you say it was that hung by the governor's cheeks 1?” 

“Their sense of the ludicrous overcame their sense of propriety, and 
they both laughed heartily ; when the admiral! said,— 

. “* Nothing, my dear madam,—nothing in the world but his whis- 
ers!’ 

* Moving a little further off, their place was soon supplied by another 
set, yg hoe was the pretty Mrs. Smythe. 

“* Ah, Mrs. Section, how do you do to-night? You really look charm- 
ingly! Let me introduce dear Mrs. Claverhouse to you !——How glad 
I am to see yo, Miss Schweineimer! When did you come to town 
Has your father taken his seat in the council yet 1—Stop, my dear, there 
is nobody looking —_ now ; your dress is unhooked at the top; let me 
fasten it. Whata lovely complexion! I would give the world for such 
a colour ny you have. I suppose you ride a great deal a-horse-back in the 
coun ‘ 

“No, I never ride ; father hasn't a beast fit for the side saddle.’ 

* *Qallit a horse, dear; we call nothing a beast in Halifax, dear, but 
Col. Lord Heather, who won't allow his band to play at private parties. 
Do you know Lady Capstan ? I will introduce you.’ 

“* Oh, dear, no, not for the world, beforeso many folks! I shouldn't 
know whether I was standing on my head or my heels, if you did.” 

“ Don’t talk of standing on your head, dear ; women never do it here, 
except ata circus,’ 

“It's allowable to have one’s head turned a little sometimes, though, 
aintit ?’ retorted the young lady. * But who is that old fellow at the 
table 1’ 

“* Don’t call him afellow, dear,—fellows are only found at colleges and 
workhouses: call him Se, and leave the word “old’’ out; no- 
= is old here butthe devil. Itis Judge Sandford, dear. Shall I in- 

troduce you? I think he knows your father. 

“* Oh, no, pray don't; be looks so borrid crose and grumpy!’ 

‘** Who is to be the new legislative councillor?’ inquireda member of 

the Assembly of another. 

“ * Morgan, I believe.’ 

“ Moone ly why he can’t write his name! You don't mean to say 
they intend to putin Morgan? Why, he ain't fit to be adoorkeeper, and 
besides his character is none of the best they say !’ 

“ «ft will conciliate all the clergy of y 

“*Conciliate the devil! Well, you doastonish me! Did you get your 
vote through for the Shinimicrash bridge 1?’ 

“ae Yes.’ 

“*T wish you'd help me, then—log-roll miae through, for an over-ex- 
penditare I have of five hundred pounds.’ 

“*T will, if you will support the academy in my county. I was put 
in on that interest.’ 

“* Done!’ and the parties shook bands and separated. 

a As they turned tu depart, one of them struck his elbow against a mu- 
sical instrument, that gave out a loud and long continued sound. 

*** What's that?’ he asked. 

“ * They call it a harp,’ was the reply. 

“** The devil it is! I wonder if it islike the harp of Solomon !’ 

“* T never heard of Solomon's harp.’ 

“*Well, it’s much of a muchness, then, for I never saw it; so we are 

about even, I guess.’ 

“* Teay, Bull, that’s a devilish pretty craft with a rainbow on her cat- 
po 8, pe we pt apt Bs a one with pink streamers and long-legged 

vos, one little mi to another. ‘I’ i 9 
Sok her to dance with me !’ j sant tec fans 

a Why, Black, what are you at, man? You haven't been introduced 


~ 





_ “*The uniform's ry mgr enough to her; there's no harm in try- 

ing it, at any rate. So I'm off in chase of the strange sail, and wil 

her, at all events.’ a er 
To be continued. 


a 
FOSSIL FOOTMARKS. 


Among the interesting and instructive facts which geologists have de 
rived from fossil remains, there are none more extraordinary than those 
presented by footmarks of extinct animals. Geology gives us, as must 
now be generally known, a faint outline of the history of creation— 
showing one period when no animals higher than fishes existed, another 
when the only addition to this state of things consisted of reptiles, and 
finally, a time when mammalian animals were ushered into the world, 
man being, to all ap nee, a crowning addition after the component 
Materials of had come into their present arrangement. 

In the earlier stages of the animal creation, the mest numerous fossils, 
after shells, are those of fishes. Wherever fossils have been searched 
for in the strata which bear them, they have always been found in 
greater or less abundance ; some strata, as the oldred sandstone and 
maguesian limestone, being remarkably rich in organic remains ; while 
the new red, and others of the secondary period, are com yaratively bar- 
ren. It appears as if, by the elevation of the land io this latter eriod, a 
great breadth of low sea beaches was thrown up, which would be alter- 








Nevertheless, when it was first announced that the footmarksof quad- 


the sight of a human footprint on the isla nd which he thought deserted 


indications of animal existence in a rock so barren of fossils as the new | 
red sandstone, and in a formation in which, till then, there had Leen no 
suspicion of the existence of any animals more highly organized than | 


several extraordinary footprints in a sandstone quarry on the borders of 
the Connecticut river. He directed the attention of Professor Hitchcock | 
to the appearances, who drew up an interesting memoir upon the sub- | 
ject. The first specimens were in square slabs, taken from a quarry of 
flagstones, presenting fourdistinct and perfect tracks of a large bird ; the | 
lowerstone bearing the depression, and the upper stone the impression, 

recisely as they would appear if formed in soft mud, and suddenly 
amon 4 Other specimens were soon discovered ; similar footmarks 
were noticed on the stones of the side walks in several of the towns and 
villages of Massachusetts; and the quarries visited from which the 
were taken. Some were found in red shale, in gray micaceous sand- 
stone ; and others in a hard sandstone composed of clay and sand. The 
strata lie at various degrees of inclination, and the footmarks vary in size 
from very small to incredibly large. 

The impressions first examined by Professor Hitchcock were those of 
ananimal with two feet, each provided with three toes; In some in- 
stances a fourth toe projected behind in the manner of a spur; and in 
others all the toes were in front. It was remarked that some of the 
larger impressions showed traces of a hairy or feathery appendage ex- 
tending several inches to the rear. The shape of the toes varied; some 
were straight and tapering, some crooked, and others round and blant. 
The bird to which the largest foot belonged had evidently been of great 
size and weight; for oncleaving some specimens of the tracks crosswise, the 
clay was found depressed to a depth of three or fourinches. By careful 
separation of the slabs, other specimens were cbtained in relief, from 
which the structure of foot the could be better determined than by the 
cavities. : 

Much pains was taken to determine whether the impressions were iso- 
lated, or had been produced by an animal walking. In one instance ten 
tracks were found following each other in regular saccession, leaving no 
doubt of their being continuous steps. They might have been traced 
farther, had a greater space of the rock been quarried. It was clear, as 
the row was single, that the marks had been made by a biped, and at a 
time when the strata were in a horizontal position. ‘ Sometimes,” in 
the words of the observer, “ different species of animals, and different 
individuals, have crossed one another's tracks so often, that all is con- 





fusion, and the whole surface appears to have been trodden over ; as we 
often see to be the case where quadrupeds or ducks and geese resort, 
upon the muddy shores of a stream or pond.”’ In a small slab recently 
described to the Geological Society by Dr. Mantell, there are rows of 
consecutive symmetrical marks made by two different birds. ‘‘There 
isa rare peculiarity displayed in these larger smpressions, that adds 
greatly to their interest: it is the markings of the papill#,and folds of 
the cutaneous integument, which are very distinct. The three rows ot 
tootprints embrace fifteen impressions, and exhibit the articulations of 


; ( the toes perfectly. The surface of the stone is pitted by rain drops, from 
“ Dear me, Sir James,’ said Mrs. Section, ‘ ’ow very 'orrid ! do, pray, | 


a shower which must have fallen before the birds walked over the soft 
mud and made the footprints. There are also indistinct traces of the 
trails of worms, and of an annelide.” Another slab taken from the same 
locality as that just described, showed among the bird tracks and rain 
drops the marks of a leaping animal, supposed to have been a species of 


| kangaroo. 


When these phenomena were first discovered, so much incredulity 
was manifested, that the greatest care was required in investigating 
them, and many elaborate arguments were expended before scientific 
men would be convinced of their genuineness. After satisfactorily as- 
certaining that the tracks were those of a biped, an eminent zoologist de- 
monstrated that they could only have been made by a bird. The bird, 
it was then said, must have been one of the Gral/e¢,or Waders; and dur- 
ing a dry summer, Professor Hitchcock saw similar marks on the muddy 
bed of the river, where it flows by the side of the quarries, made by 
snipes; these had been baked hard by the sun, and perfectly resembled 
those on the sandstone slabs. 

The earliest specimens were classed as thick-toed and slender-toed ; 
of which eleven varieties vere described, under the general denomina- 
tion of Ornithichnites, or Stony-Bird Tracks. The largest of these ( Or- 
nithichniles giganteus) must have belonged to a stupendous bird. It bas 
no hinder toe, and measures fifteen inches in length, with an addition of 
two inches for a claw. Some idea of the prodigious size of the bird may 
be inferred from the length of its steps; the ordinary walking stride 
was four feet, which might be increased on occasion to six. A grega- 
rious habit is supposed to be indicated by the existence of parallel tracks 
of four of these giants walking side by side. Another species, the Or 
nithichnites ingens, like the former, was three-toed, with a foot from fif- 
teen to sixteen inches long, having the tarsal appendage before noticed 
reaching eight or nine inches backwards from the bird’s heel, and which 
may have been similar to that now seen on bantam fowl and some species 
of game. The ordinary step was six feet, and the bird was so heavy, as 
| to sink deeply into the mud atevery stride. “Indeed,” writes Proftes- 
sor Hitchcock, “ | hesitate not to say that the impression made on the 
mud appears to have been almost as great as if an elephant had passed 
over it. Leould not persuade myself, until the evidence became _per- 
fectly irresistible, that | was examining merely the track of a bird.” 
What a variety must there have been in the gradations from this mon- 
ster down to the little bird which left the smallest tracks; a foot one 
inch in length, and a stride of three inckes ! 

The valley of the Connecticut appears to have been in remote times a 
large estuary, and it has been shown that these footmarks were made 
on the borders of a shallow expanse of water. The larger birds would 
sometimes wade into the water in search of food ; and supposing the 
surface to remain placid, layer after layer of soft mad weal ke quietly 
deposited ia the deep-sunk tracks which they left, until the whole was 
filled up, yet without obliterating the impression of the bird’s feet. In 
some instances a concreting process has taken place, so that, on separa- 
ting the layers of stone, a perfect fac simile of the fout is obtained. The 
very perfection of the specimens shows that they cannot have been ex- 
Posed to atmospheric influences, much as would have ‘en the 
case had they been formed on mud left dry by the tide. Subsequently 
to the filling up of the tracks, they have been sunk to a depth of some 
hundreds of feet, and hardened into stone. Since that period, and while 
the oolitic, cretaceous, and tertiary groupsof rocks were being deposited, 
they have been upheaved to the position in which they are now found. 
Their discovery may be regarded as one of the most iuteresting pages 
in the physical history of the earth. 

The marks have been found in a district extending more than eighty 
miles along the banks of the Connecticut river ; they include fourteen 
new species, among which some, from their resemblance to the tracks of 
saurians, have been called Sauroidichnites. Fossils are, however, abun- 
dant in other parts of the American continent. The state of Ohio is rich 
in specimens, both animal and vegetable; among the latter, the date, 
bamboo, and bread fruit tree, besides others indigenous to the country, 
have been found at a depth of four hundred feet below the surface, in 
many instances with the most fragile and delicate leaves uninjured. The 
great Pittsburg coal seam, which covers an area of 14,000 square miles, 
abounds also in fossil plants: tracks resembling those of the cheirothe- 
rium, dog, and some species of reptiles, have been foundin it. Of these 
ho satisfactory explanation has yet been given, but some consider that 
we thus possess proof that reptiles and fishes were not 
breathing animals in existence at the time that the forests 
= Seen were growing. 

ossil footmarks have also been met with in England, Sc Saxo- 
ny, aud various parts of Europe. In 1824, some specimens wade 
in Cheshire, but remained undescribed until the discovery of otheretn 6 
quarry at Storeton, near Liverpool, in 1838. The miners, when the slabs 
were first laid bare, supposed them to be impressions of a human hand 
to which they bear a great resemblance, and from which circumstance 
the animal to which they belong has been named the Cheirotherium. By 
the labours of Professor Owen, this animal has been made out to be a 
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Other tracks as wei! as those of the Cheirotherium have been found in 


Society, “ many large slabs are crowded with casts in relievo, some of 


ration invaluable evidence respecting the earth's inhabitants and certain | which are supposed to have been derived from the feet of saurian rep- 


tiles, and others from those of tortoises. Occasionally, the webs between 
the toes can be distinctly traced. It is impossible to look at these slabs 


rupeds and bipeds bad been found on the relics of these ancient beaches | and not conclude that the clay beds on which they rested must have been 
| in the new red sandstone, the observers were looked upon as dreaming traversed by multitudes of animals, and in every variety of direction.” 
‘enthusiasts. “Every one,” writes Professor Ansted, “ will remember | Some further researches, made in the same quarries during the past year, 
| the astonishment which Robinson Crusoe is represented to have felt at | have brought to light the footprints of birds, from a small size up to two 


and a half inches in length. Mr. Canningham, the discoverer, observes 


| and scarcely less surprising or interesting was the first discovery of these | in his descriptiona—* The feet had three toes; the intermediate space be- 


tween two impressions is ten inches; and, so far as they go, the impres- 
sions are right and left. There can, 1 think, be no doubt of the animal 
that prodaced them having been a bird, and probably one of the Gralle 


fishes.” About the year 1830, Dr. Deane of Massachusetts observed |... . This discov ery I consider important, as proving beyond a doubt the 


existence of warm-blooded animals in this country during the period of 
the deposit of the yew red sandstone. I have long looked for something 
of the kind, and am now hoping to discover sume of the large Ornithich-, 


| nites.” Across other slabs found in the same district runs a grooved mark 


as though formed by the tail of an animal trailing on soft mud; seme 
were covered with a network of cracks, and dotted with rain drops. 
“ These appearances go to prove, that if some of the tracks have been 
formed under water, others have been exposed at repeated intervals to 
the hardening effects of the sun, and the further deposition of silt by 
water, which has thus produced a succession of layers.” 

Footprints have been seen also in the sandstone of Shropshire; and 
in the south, near Hastings, tracks sixteen inches in length, supposed to 
be those of a bird, occur in the hardened beds of sand. Every new dis- 
covery has helped to dispel the scepticism with which the original sup- 
position was received, as to the tracks being those of warm-blooded ani- 
mals. The advocates of a particular theory contended that the —— 
impressiens in the sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut were those 
of some hitherto unknown saurian with trifid feet. Mr Lyell’s recent 
visit to America has, however, set the question at rest. In company with 
Professor Hitchvock, he went to examine the footprints, and writes— 
“The waters of the Connecticut being low, I had an opportunity of see- 
ing a ledge of rock of red shale laid bare, on which were imprinted a 
single line of nine footsteps of Ornithichnites giganteus, turning alternately 
right and left, and separated from each other by intervals of about five 
feet. At one spot there was a space, several yards square, where the en- 
tire surface of the shale was irregular and jagged, owing tv the number 
of footsteps, not one of which could be traced distinctly, as when a flock 
of sheep have passed over a muddy road; but on withdrawing from this 
area, the confusion gradually ceased, and the tracks became more and 
more distinct. The professor informed me, that since he first announced 
his belief, in 1836, that these impressions were referable to birds, he had 
observed above two thousand footprints, probably made by nearly thirty 
distinct species, all indented on the upper surface of the strata, and only 
exhibiting casts in relief on the under side of the beds resting on such 
indented surface.’ 


While travelling in Georgia, Mr. Lyeil had seen the progress by which 
the recent footprints of animals—racoons and opossums—were preserved 
on the sea shore, by the drifting in of fine-blown sand, which, under pres- 
sure, would have concreted into a hard mass. And afier viewing the 
tracts in the quarries on the Connecticut, the secret of their formation 
was revealed to him on the shores of Fundy. ‘* When I arrived at this 
region,” he tells us, “ it was the period of the lowest or neap tides, #0 that 

large areas, where the red mud had been deposited, were laid dry, and 
in some spots had been baking in a hot sun for ten days. The upper 
part of the mud had thus b ecome hard for a depth of several inches, and 
in its consolidation form exactly resembled, both iv colour and appear- 
ance, some of the red marls of the new red sandstone formation of Europe. 
The upper surface was usually smooth, but in some places I saw it pit- 
ted cver with small cavities, which I was told were due to e shower of 
rain which fell eight or ten days before, when the deposit was still soft. 
It perfectly seealiod to my mind those ‘ fossil showers’ of which the 








markings are preserved in some ancient rocks, and the origin of which 
was first correctly explained to an incredulous public by Dr. Buck!amd 


| in 1838...... I saw several other examples during my tour of similar 


phenomena, peed in a bright red deposit of mud thrown down at 
ihe mouth of the Patapsco, at Baltimore, of whith I was able to bring 
away some consolidated layers.” But the muddy shores of the bay were 
marked with the more interesting tracks of anxelides and of birds, the 
latter “in regular sequence, feithfully representing in their general a 
pearance the smaller class of Ornithichnites of high antiquity in the val- 
ley ofthe Connecticut. These recent footprints,”’ continues Mr. Lyell, 
“ were those of the saudpiper, a species common to Europe aud North 
America, flights of which I saw daily running along the water's edge, and 
often leaving thirty or more similar impressions in a straight line, paral- 
| lel to the borders of the estuary. Thered mud had cracked in hardening 
in the sun’s heat, and was divided into compartments, as we see clay at 
the bottem of a dried pond, and I was able to bring away some pieces 
to England.’ The markings on some of these pieces, which have been 
deposited in the British Museum, are most perfect, and fully exemplify 
the mode in which the ancient fossil Ornithichnites were formed. 

Various opinions have been expressed as tu the size and height of the 
birds whose feet left impressions so enormous. The African ostrich is 
the largest bird known at the present day ; its height is from seven to 
nine feet, weight eighty to one hundred pounds, and the total length of 
the foot ten inches. Reasoning from analogy, the conclusion is, that the 
Ornithichnites giganteus and ingens were double the height and size of 
the ostrich. A bird of this gigantic stature, rivalling our camelopard in 
height, would be a fitting companion for the enormous quadrupeds which 
existed contemporaneously on the earth! At the first thought, such 
things appear beyond the bounds of probability ; but nature herself has 
furnished evidence in their favour by the fossil bones recently exhumed 
in New Zealand. Mr. Owen, ina communication to the Zoological Soci- 
ety, on these interesting remains, gives the name of Dinornis, or “ Sar- 
prising Bird,” to the animals to which they belong. The largest of this 
species, Dinornis giganteus, when living, was ten feet six inches in height; 
and auother the Dinornts séruthoides, equalled the modern ostrich in size. 
The footprints of the dinornis were of the trifid character, asdescribed of 
the American Ornithichnites : the dimensions of the feet were in some 
instances similar; the natural consequence is, that there is no longer 
any room for scepticism as to the true character of fossil footmarks in the 
Connecticut sandstones. 


In 1844, subsequently to Mr. Lyell’s visit to America, other specimens 
of footmarks were found at Turner’s Falls, in Massachusetts. They 
were impressed on glossy shales imbedded in sandstone. One of the 
slabs contained above one hundred tracks made by four or five varieties 
of birds: it was besides pitted all over with fossilled rain drops. The 
clews, joints, and integuments were clearly exhibited. Some of the 
prints were made by a short, heavy bird; others, of a smaller size, with 
a longer stride, were supposed to be those of a wader similar to the he- 
ron; others again showed a foot six inches in length and width, and @ 
stride of twenty-nine inches. The bird to which the latter belonged 
must have been of great weight, as the bed of mud was depressed to a 
considerable depth. 


Any remaining doubt as to the tracks being those of birds was removed, 
by the discovery at the same time of coprolites, or the fossilled excreta 
of those animals, in hard calcareous rock in the ssme district. The place 
where these were met with had evidently been much resorted to by the 
birds, as shown by their numerous tracks. “In the midst of them were 
found a few egg-shaped flattened bodies, about an inch in diameter 
and two inches long, of a dark colour, and considerably softer than the 
enclosing rock, which is very hard and compact. When broken cross- 
wise, they usually exhibit a more or less perfect concentric arrangement, 
and are sometimes a little convoluted. They adhere so strongly to the 
rock, that their precise external appearance has not been determined. 
In the inside of this mass small black grain, may be seen resembling 
small seeds, the black matter of which is carbonaceous. When this is 
burned off, the remainder of the fossil has been found, on analysing it, to 
consist of phosphate and carbonate of lime. It is supposed that the 
black grains are seeds which have passed undigested through the intes- 
tines, and have assumed in the passage such positions as those foreign 
bodies would, and ofien do, in the fieces. ; f 

“A remarkable and beautiful result has been obtained by the applica- 
tion of the power of chemical analysis to these fragments. These are 
found to contain uric acid in the proportion of about one-half per cent; 
and from the circumstances under which it occurs, it is concluded that 
the coprolite must have been dropped by a bird rather than any 
other animal. It also appears that the animal was in all probability 





species of reptile allied to the frog and salamander, but with very great 


omnivorous—a conclusion suggested by the analysis of the coprolit, 


inequality in the extremities—the hind-foot measuring twelve inches in| 20d confirmed by the probable prosence of seeda, as above alluded to.” © 


length, and the fore-foot not more than four inches. The name now giv- 
en to it, from the structure of its teeth, is Labyrinthodon. Slabs and casts 





* Journal, Geological Society, vol. i. 1845. 
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The high importance of the study of fossils as a means of throwing 
light on the early history of our planet is clearly shown by the facts 
brought forward in the foregoing account. 
sor Austed’s words: “ It is strange that ia a thin bed of fine clay, occur- 
ring between two masses of sand-stone, we should thus have convincing 
but unexpected evidence, preserved concerning some of the earth's in- 
habitants at this early period. The ripple mark, the worm track, the 
scratchings of a small crab on the sand, and even the impression of the 
rain drop, so distinct as to indicate the direction of the wind at the time 
of the shower—these, and the footprints of the bird, are all stereotyped, 


and offer an evidence which no argument can gainsay, bo prejudice re- | 


sist, concerning the natural history of a very ancient period. But the 
waves that made that ripple mark have long ceased to wash those shores $ 
for ages has the surface then exposed been concealed under great thick- 
nesses of strata; the worm and the crab have left no solid fragment to 
speak to their furm or structure; the bird has left no bone that has yet 
been discovered ; the fragments of the reptile are small, imperfect. and 
extremely rare. Still, enough is known to determine the fact; and that 
fact is the more interesting and valuable from the very circumstances 
under which it was presented.” 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SEASON. 


BY F. B. 


He is hereagain—old Winter, with bis cold and dreariness, his driving 
snow-storms, and his vipping frosts. And what then? he brings us the 
glad, light laugh of childhood—careless, happy time,—and playful smiles 
of maidens, and the glow of the cheerful fireside. He is here, crowned 
with green holly, and the mistletoe, with its silver berries, which our 
atilitarians shall not quite drive away while lips are red and eyes are 
bright, and there are merry hearts among us, end loving withal. The 
storm may rage, without and the wind be cold, 

“ But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.’"* 


It was ever a blithe time, this Christmas season, in England—dear old 
England! They may talk of their soft skies in the south ; but fair as they 
are, who would change for them our warm firesides, and warmer hearts ? 
and then, if it be a glocmy time, 

** Little we heed the tempest drear 
While music, mirth, and social cheer, 
Speed on their wings the passing year.” + 
If it be drear without, and dark, and cold, the glowing hearth is all the 
dearer. And after all, itis only like the great world itself, that greets us 
witb hard looks, and cold, cheerless indifference, till we turn from it to 
some warm, fond heart, which is all the more loved and valued for the 
contrast. Dark skies, and frowning without, but bright looks within, | 
and smiles ; oh ! it isa pleasant time! Home! sweet home ! when is it | 
half as sweet as now ? when young and old meet together, and childhood’s 
little troubles are away, and youth forgets its fears, and cherishes its 
hopes alone, in all their brightest colours, and age for awhile ceases 
from its cares, and laughs away the griefs that make the hair grow 
grey end furrow the cheek, and the sorrows that press heavily and coldly 
upon the heart. And they are all lizked together with love,—that holy 
bond,—that most blessed boon to man,—through all seasons the same, 
through all changes ;—but now brighter, and more glowing, for it is 
brought into one common focus. It changes not, though the times may 
change,—it wanes not with the waning moon;—though the months pass 
away, and the year dieth out, it liveth on, and groweth stronger and more 
perfect. It cannot change, for it is a beam coming down from that place 
where there is no change, except that of greater perfection. 
“« Love is notlove, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no ! it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken: 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose world’s unknown, although his height be taken : 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compaes come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears on even to the edge of doom.”’t 


And now is Love’s high holyday. Love's greatest, holiest feast ; for even 


a8 at this time did earth hear the angel voices that told of peace and good- 
will to men, on that 





“ Happy night 
That to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.’’§ 

But in all our gladness, all our kindness of heart, let us not forget that 
there is still sadness in the world,—aye, even at our very doors. Amid 
our feasting, and our laughter,and our glowing hearts, let us be mindful 
of those who are cold and hungry, and bowed down with woe; whose 


We may conclude in Profes- | 


still it is not so i—man was ‘hot made to live alone, for ell his interes 
are bound up with the good of others. He who rightly loves himself is 
the true lover of hie kind. He who loveth well! his neighbour, loveth 
wisely, —his is true self-love, but yet he is no selfish man. Charity, in- 
deed, begins at home; but let it stay and centre there, and it is no longer 
| charity. The good titat is to benefit ourselves must be reflected back up- 
on us from others. He who would be warm must first, indeed, kindle 
the fire, and setting it where it will diffuse warmth, he wil himself be 
a sharer init; but if he holdit within hisown hand. or press it to his 
own bosom, instead of cheering it shall burn him, instead of a restorer 
and a quickener of life it shall beceme to him as a destroyer. From the 
| life of the selfish man one part has been blotted out, in time at least— 

and yet not 80,—nothing that man does shall be blotted out ; 
always doing. even from the moment 
Even in inaction he has acted 
wrong. 

The man who spends aday without benefiting his fellows has injured 
them,—even though not immediately, yet remotely, for he has done in- 
jury to his own spirit—has sown the first seed of indifference to others; 
, and who can te!l how soon indifference may become hardness of heart, 
and he who wished not harm, but did not good, may see harm done 
| without feeling pain, and at length be himself an agent in working out 
| the wretchedness of others. The dryingup of the drop from the stream 
| has not diminished its fullness, for in place thereof it has received a new 
| current—a foul one for a pure ;—one which will thickenand obscure its 

waters for much, perhaps all its future course. May it not be so with us 
nor with the friends welove! Sin we must, for we are men,—resist we 
| can, for we have a more holy element within us, and bear upon our fore- 
| heads the mark of Him whose soldiers we have sworn to be. May the 
| course of our lives be ever tranquil, running, as it were, among pleasant 
| fields and fresh green woods, with blue, clear skies above us, and sweet 


te 


and he is 
when he first begins to act.— 
; In omitting to do right, he has dune 








, voices allaround ; and when the autama of our life is past, and its winter 


is at hand, and we go to our home to meet again with those whom we 
have long lost, but loved not the less, may we go with joy into our Fs- 


ther’s presence, and begin a new year of bliss,—a year that shall have 
no end! 


_ 


THE ITALIAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A STORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR. 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find itagain after many days.” 


In one of the midl-nd ccunties of England there is a district the name 
of which we shall not give, but merely allude to its characteristics, by 
which it may eosily be discovered. {t has risen up within the last cen- 
tury, until from a few clusters of poor cottages, the seat of a manufacture 
of trifling importance, it has become one of the wealthiest, most popu- 
lous, and most intelligent communities within the three kingdoms. The 
five or six small hamlets have grown into towns, whose boundaries 
meeting, have all merged into one mass of habitations; so that but for 
the diversity of name which each portion still preserves, it might be 
considered as one large city of manufactures, such as Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. But like most newly-risen places, this region still presents an 
anomalous mixture of town and country ; for inetance, between two co- 
lonies where the manufacture is carried on, a few green meadows, yet 
unbuilt upon, will intervene; and the tall chimney of “ the works” some- 
times casts its smoke upon a puny corn-field or a blackberry hedge. Al- 
pt the eye views green wooded undalations and hills covered 
with red brick houses, as if town and country were straggling together 
for the mastery. But as soon as the habitations are left behind, the 
ruralities of the place triumph, and the naturally beautiful face of the | 
country is seen in all its luxuriousness. 

On a little hill up which the road wound, just without the town, was 
a row of cottages inhabited by working people. But it is with one only 
that we have to do. Its inmates sat or lulled outside the door, enjoying 
the cool summer evening. They were a mother and some halt-dozer 
children, of all sizes and ages. Mrs. Sutton was a comfortable-looking, 
middle-aged woman, clad with tolerable neatness. Whether she ever 
had been pretty, was a matter entirely traditional; probably she had, for 
the place to which she belonged is remarkable for the good looks of ite 
damsels in early youth; but the wear and tear of eight and-thirty years 
had entirely obliterated Mrs. Sutton’s beauty, if she ever had any. She 
stood tossing her youngest hope, a babe of three months, and watching 
the two eldest playing at marbles. They were sturdy boys, save that 
their faces had the paleness which was the result of their work in the 
day; a circumstance which never fails to strike a visitant to this earthen- 
ware region, where the workpeople all acquire the same pallid hue. Yet 
it is not unhealthy; and it imparts to the young irls a delicate beauty, 
which, though fleeting, is still very attractive while it lasts. Mrs, Sutton's 
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SS 
vat any reluctance or gwkward- 


| Sutton in her domestic duties with 
} ness. 

At last Pietro spoke of proceeding onwards; and then the 
looks of his wife loosened Mrs. Sutton's tongue. 

| ther they intended going. 

“I—I hardly know,” said the wife timidly ; when Ponti, in his brokew 
English, explained that be was an Italian, who gained his living by 
catching bullfiaches and larks, and teaching them to sing, in nope of 
meeting pure hasers 

“ A pretty way of making a fortune !"’ 


She boldly asked whi- 


thought Mrs. Sutton; and 

then she said, “ Well, master, ifsuch is your trade, you may as well 
follow it here as anywhere: you will fied plenty of birds in the fieide 

| hereabouts ; and a your wife seems comfortable, why, suppose you were 

} to stay with as?" : 

This proposal caused a consultation between the husband and wife, if 

} a consultation it could be called, where Pietro had al] the talk to himeelf, 

| aud his helpmate meekly acquiesced. it ended in an assent to the offer 

| and the Italian and his wile were fairly established in the Satton family, 

| “f am really glad you are not going, Mra. Ponti,” wae the hearty ex- 
clamation of the kindly hostess to her young {friend the first time they 


happened to be aslone. “| wonder your husband could think of drag- 
ging you up and down the country.” 


“He never thought about it, I believe,” 
* But,” added the wile, while her cheek 
“ T am giad to stay here for the present. 
strangers now.” 

“Ab no, no, poor girl!" quickly answered Mrs Sutton: “ but have you 
no mother—no aunt?” She repented of her words ere they were well 
uttered ; for the girl burst into a fit of weeping #0 violent, that all the 
consolatory endearments that women of all ranks instinctively use to one 
another in time of affliction were employed by Mrs. Satvon in vain. At 
last the wife of the Italian grew calmer, and said without tears, thou 
in an accent of the deepest sorrow, “ | have no relatives, no friends in 
the wide world, except my husband.” 

“ Poor thing—poor thing! But you know, my dear, a good husband 
is something, and he seems very fond of you." Mrs, Sutton tried hard 
to say this, as if she really believed the fact. 

“ Yes—yes, Pietro is very kind,” answered the young woman, faintl 
smiling. ‘ Ithoughtso, orl would not have married him, Shall I 
you how it was?” 

Now this was the climax of all Mra. Sutton's wishes; but she had self- 
denial enough to say, “ Not ifiv troubles you, Mra. Post.” 

“IT wish you would call me Anne,” said the girl, taking her hand: “you 
are the first woman who has seemed to love mesince my mother died.” 
And here she began to weep afresh, but soon recovered herself so as to 
teli herstory; bow that she came from York ; that shewasan only child, 
and fatherless; and had been lett utterly friendless and helpless on her 
mother's death, 

“It was during her illness,” Anne continued, “ that Pietro Ponti, whe 
lived in the same house, showed us much kindness. He was so much 
| older than 1, he treated me asa father would a child, and helped me out 


| of all my troubles. Whenl was quite broken-hearted, | heard that he 
was 


as to 





was the deprecating reply. 
ushed and her beaa droo , 
I would not like gving among 


a 





oing away on his usual rounds, and | went to him to ask his advice 
eo I could support myself. My poor mother bad been a dress- 
maker ; but { was too young to take her business, for | was only seven- 
teen. I felt that | must starve or beg, for | had nomoney. Then Pietro 
| talked to me quietly and seriously, and told me that there was but one 
way in which he could maintain me, and save me from peverty—if I 
would marry bim. He sald this doubtingly, almost afraid that | would 
be angry ; but I was not, for! saw tears in his eyes when be spoks of 
my youth and beauty being thrown away on a poor deformed creature 
like himself. I knew it was all bis kindness ; and | told him how grate- 
ful I was, and that, ifhe would let me think of it for a week, | would in- 
deed be his wife. Pietro asked me if | bad any other love—any one I 
preferred to him ; as then he would never make me wretehed, But t 
said no; there was no one who seemed to me eo good und kind as he. 
And so, at the end of the week, I married him; and he has ever been a 
good husband tome. I fear | or | love him as he deserves; but in- 
deed I try; and I do obey him in all things.” 

To this long story Mrs, Sutton had listened without a word. As Anne 
ended, the good woman pressed her hand, bade “ God bless her!” in 
rather a Rosas voice, and muttering a hope that she would stay long with 
them, and be very happy, went about her household business. But all 
that day Mrs. Sutton’s voice—at times raised sharply enough—sounded 
softer than usual; and when Pietro Ponti came in to supper, the best 
portion of the meal, and the warmest corner of the fireplace, were kindly, 
though abruptly, pointed out as his own to the little « eformed Italian. 

Two or three months passed , and Ponti and his wife became like mem- 
bers of the family. The bird-catcher pursued his trade successfully, 





little maidens were an evidence of this fact: two fairer and more deli- 
cate blossoms never grew up in a labourer’s home than did the twins 
Edna and Keziah. 











eyes are dim with weeping, and the brightness of whose youth has all 
too soon been turned into an ageof sorrow. Let us remember the poor | 
that are in the land, and the afflicted, lest we also have an evil end. Let 
us think on those who have none to care for them, lest the golden cords 
of our own love be broken, and we be left alone in the world; lest we 
see the grave close over thuse who have twined around our hearts, and 
dark cloads gather about our fairest prospects Let us bid others share 
ia our joy and be glad in oar gladuess, so may we also be one day re- 
quited in like sort. Let our joy be chastened, even as the joy of men 
who know not what the morrow shall bring forth, and even in our rejoic- 
ing let more serious thoughts find room. 

Yes! Winter is here again—a few more days, and the year will be 
counted among the past ;—added to the long listof those before it;—gone 
with its burden of account for many souls;—its good deeds, and its bad, 
its tale of what might have been, but is not,—of what is, but should not 
have been. Alas! for misspent hours, to be repented of, but not recal- 
led. Think of it as we will. “ might have been” makes no small item in 
our lives. Time “might have been” better spent,—talents “ might 
have been” used for more good,—sins “ might have been” avoided, for 
we have free will, power to do, and power to leave undone;—we might 
have cast away many an evil thing, and chosen many a good,—moments 
of idleness “might have been” moments of action, and when doing no- 
thing: we might have brought many things to pass. We live in a 
world of life, a world of action,—-every atom Tes some influence on the 
things around it, and nothing stands alone. We have all power to bene- 
fit one another if we will; some in great things, some in small; and he 
who has seen twenty-four hours go by without having done so, may well 
say with him of old, “Ihave lostaday.” Yes, Gouth the stream of his 
life may still to al! appearance flow on with an undiminished fulness, he 
may be sure that it has suffered loss. One of the drops that should have 
swelled its course, has been dried up for all time,—has existed for no- 
thing:—for nothing? ah, no! it shall be demanded again, when the 
stream flows into the vast ocean of eternity, and then shall it be missed 
indeed! Alas for wasted hours, and talents wrongly used! for the dark 
picture which must be too often drawn by the pencil of y! 

“Oh! that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purity were such ; 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’s touch. 











Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene; 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Contented and serene. 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight listening : 
Or mountain rivers where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and =. : 
To their own far off murmurs listening.” 

In the bustle of the city, with all its busy crowds, and amid all its va- 
rious pursuits, in the quiet country, in the hall of the noble, in the pea- 
sant’s cot,—aye, even in the silence and solitude of the closet, man may 
do something to advance the interests ofhis race; and if his own 
—— have supplied him with no means by which he may benefit 
another, then have they been lost, even to himself. For we are 
not mere units in the social scale. Though our sky may sometimes dar- 
ken around us, and in the sadness of our hearts we may deem the world 

“ A crowded loneliness, 
Where ever moving myriads seem to say, 
—___Go—thou art nought to us, nor we to thee—away!’ F 
* Marmion, Intruduction to Canto VI. t I bid. 
t Shakspeare’s Sonnets, CX VI. 
i Marmion, Introduction to Canto VI. 
§ Wordsworth. 
1 Christian year.—St. Mathew’s Day. 
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And here—to account for such extraordinary appellations—we must | 
premise that Scripture names of the most out-of-the-way character are at 
a premium in the neighbourhood of which we write—the boys being all 
Enochs, Calebs, or Obadiahs; the girls all Miriams, Jemimahs, or Naomis, 
with a sprinkling of such ultra-romantic and half-sacred cognomens as 
Thyrza, Zillah, or Kosanna. And baving our pet theory of nomenclature, 
we cannot but observe how these things mark the character of the early 
inhabitants of a region which was once the stronghold of Wesley and his 
followers ; how the descendants of these saintly-named children have 
gradually advanced with the tide, until their ultra piety has left .o ves- 
lige save in a Christian name. 

But we are wandering from Mrs. Sutton. She, good soul, was wan- 
dering too, at least her eyes were, for she was watching up the hill a couple 
who seemed both weary and waysore. They were a young woman, and 
a man who might have been any age from twenty to forty, for he had the 
bard sallow features which never show the progress of time. Still less 
would years be marked on his low and ungainly figure, which was 
stunted and almost deformed, forming a strong contrast to the tall and 
upright form of his companion. This ill-matched pair came near Mrs. 
Satton’s door, and then the man, after whispe-ing to his fellow-traveller, 
addressed the good dame in broken English, which she could not under- 
staud. She looked inquiringly at the other. 

“* My husband”—Mrs. Suttcn could not help a slight start, and glance 
of surprise at the man, as the young woman said this—‘ my husband 
means that we are very tired, and would be glad of a lodging for the 
night, if you can give us one, or direct us elsewhere. We can pay you,” 
she added with a half smile, seeing the doubtful expression of Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s face. But to do the latter justice, we must say that it was caused 
as much by her surprise at hearing the young wife speak in good Eng- 
lish, mingled with a natural feminine curiosity to know the reason that 
any Raglahwomen could marry such a man. 

”erhaps this latter quality, added to her good-nature, made her assent 
to their request, at all events partially. 

“ You can sit down and rest,” she said, “and I'll get you some supper; 
but I can’t promise more till my ‘ master’ comes hom.e"--master being 
the shire equivalent for husband or guidman; and, alas! sometimes 
the title is only too true. Butin this case it was a mere form of speech, 
as every one knew that Mrs. Sutton was buth master and mistress herself 
in her own house. 

So the two wanderers sat down, and soon the cottage-hearth was blaz- 
ing with a friendly brightness, which is at the will of the poorest labour- 
er in this plentiful land of coal. Oh, there are no such fires out of 
——shire! The foreigner bent over his supper in hungry tacitarnity, 
occasionally darting glances from his large, bright, black eyes, that seem- 
ed the more piercing from the dark bushy eyebrows under which they 
gleamed, and, in conjunction with the long matted hair and the yellow 
skin, made Mrs. Sutton feel rather sneotaeuhie. All true-born Britons 
hate foreigners. But her motherly and womanly sympathy was excited 
by the weary and sickly look of the young wife, who had ali an English- 








being taken to the woodland haunts for miles round by the younear 
Suttons, with whom he wasan especial favourite. They anglicised his 
name, and christened him Peter, which appellation was soon given him 
by the whole famlly. And ten times better than even Peter did they all 
love the pretty Anne, who seemed so young, that she was almost a play- 
mate for the children. But a continual shadow of pensiveness darkened 
her face, though not detracting from ite mild beauty. Her hasband was 
always kind, yet still there was a perpetual yearning—a restless void in 
the girl’s heart. How could it be otherwise? She never uttered a word 
of complaint, or even of sadness ; but often, when she sat preparing for 
the little being that wassoon to give her new ties of love, Anne would 
let the work fall from her hands, while ber dark blue eyes, so dreamy 
in their depths, were fixed on vacancy, as if looking wisttully into the 
dim future. Good, plain Mrs. Satton, could not understand these faucies, 
and sometimes wished that Anne would think less and talk more—it 
would be much better for her. 

Birth and death came hand in hand together. The babe lived—the 
mother died! Kind-hearted Mrs. Sutton closed the eyes of the 
young creature who had «e twined around her honest heart. She had 
tended her with a mother’s care until the last; when she saw how 
peaceful and beautiful the dead face looked, the good woman dried her 
tears. 

Poor thing—poor thing! she bas nothing totrouble hernow' Ver- 
hsps it is as well—God knows best '” 

And then Mrs. Sutton heard the wail of the little motherless babe, and 
thought not of the dead, but of the living. With motherly care she took 
the helpless child to her bosom, and nourished it as her own. ; 

“ Charley is six months old now,” she said to her husband. “ He is 
strong and healthy ; I shall tara him away, and take this poor little crea- 
ture who wants the most.” . 

And so she nursed the babe, and became a mother to it in the stead of 
her who had now no need of the comfort of a child to love. Banya 
time, when the little one grew older, and began to h and crow in 
her arms, Mrs. Sutton would think of its mother : how her heart 
would have leaped to feel the bliss of maternal love—the tiny twining 
fingers—the kiss of the little sofi lips. Bat then she would remember 
that a child’s love is vase — and that, perhaps, it was woll for 

Anne that she lived no longer. 
POW hether the widower wieves much for the loss of his sweet young 
wife, it was impossible to tell. The Italian was always of a reserv 
disposition ; and when the first shock was over, he seemed to return to 
his old habits much as if nothing had happened. His tacitarnity rather 
increased ; and sometimes, after —s the day out in the fields, he 
came home, silently took his place in his own warm corner, aod uttered 
nota syllable until it wastime to go to rest. He rarely noticed his es 
except that when Mrs. Sutton began to talk to him about the name 
the babe, hinting that, asa matter of course, the little one should be 
christened Anne, Pietro shrank from her with an expression of acute Paine 
and at once said it shoald not be so—that the child should be cal 


Ginevra. licati 
syllables with 





woman's claims to compassion; and Mrs. Satton inly resolved that, 
whatever her “ master” said, the strange wayfarers should havea night's 
shelter under her roof. . , 

They did remain; and before noon on the following day, Pietro Ponti’ 
—that was his name, he said—bad so ingratiated himeelf in the favour of 
the children, as to win a few kindly opinions from the mother, herself ; 
while his gentle wife was liked «0 much, that Mrs. Sutton almost felt it a 
relief when, after paying for their lodging, they requested to occupy it 
for another day or so. i 

“ She is such a mild, soft-spoken young creature,” was Mrs Sutton’s 
confidential observation to her hasband John, after the first day passed 
with their inmates—“ she seems almost alady. I wonder what on earth 
could have made her marry that ugly little fellow !"’ ; 

And prebably the good dame’s curiosity would have led her on to di- 
rect questionings instead of vague wonderment, had she not been with- 
held by acertain reserve and refinement which marked the young wo- 
man’s deportment, and caused the labourer’s wife to treat her with uncon- 
scivus deference. Yet she was not proud, for she always helped Mrs. 


“ Jenny what!” cried Mrs. Sutton, aghast at this foreign 

« Gicevra?” said the Italian, liogering on the melodious 
seeming fondness, asif it were» name long unuttered, but most dear, and 
saying it over and over again, coupled with the tender and musical + < 
nutives of his own language. Ali this was incomprehensible to 
worthy woman, and she tried again to protest against “ #0 a aie. 
and heathenish a name.” Bat the only answer she gained was on we 
tinct repetition ofthe name, in a tone so firm, that she saw it colt — 
to dispute the father’s will. As contest of words poercr ag Mes. Séedlim 
the foreigner would have been highly unprofitable to 4 life. So the 
wisely yielded her point, probably for the first time is ros Pn 
babe was christened Ginevra; but Mra Sutton, as er scare eo 
the baptismal name void, gave to ber perelins the oP i yi 
and Jenny she wascalled evermore by the — shane 

The child grew up = ar closer tn Oy call her aureo > seemed 

ook upon her in any other light. e - mother, 
+ Soha Botton 7 father ;"" while the bre to her ey 
was “ Peter,” like the rest of the childres- . ns _* re oat aaaiites 
care for the abolition of these parental Hes ; he a a aos 
as he did the little Suttons, with neither more nor less reg 
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over shown to them ; only that he always called her Ginevra, sometimes | often, on meeting unexpectedly some dear lon 


She Albion. 
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g-lost friend, do we remem- | respondent and friend, the hot-headed Ellio, the Empecinado, the Dake 
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adding to it sweet diminutives, such as Ginevretta ; bat these seemed not ber that our thoughts had, only the day before, witha carious wilfulness, | of St. Carlos, Palafox, Seyas, &c., &c., on one hand, and Luyando on the 
meant for the child, but as tokens of loving remembrances awakened by | persisted in bringing up the very face we were so soon to see, and we 


the name she bore. 
In trath, as the little girl grew older, no one could have guessed ber 
Italian descent. She looked, spoke, and was in all respects an English 


| laugh, and say what an odd chance it wal! Wise mortals, as if there 
) were such a thing as chance in this world! 
| Little did Mrs. Sutton think, that when she and her good man went to 


other, should have a hunger and thirst for my moderate corrected ideas, 


| and come on board to me to seek them,—could I let such personages go 
on shore hungry in any way, after a four-mile row in a boat? Could I 
| do otherwise than make due preparations, when [ am officially told that 


child, with her soft blue eyes aod brown hair, like her mother’s—her | rest that night, it would be with the bappy knowledge that the dear lost | my old Madrid acquaintance, the Infant Don Antonio, just nominated 
true mother—now so utterly forgotten, whose very existence was unknown | Jenny was once more sleeping under their roof. While they sat at their | Lord High Admiral, intended to honour my ship with a visit, and my 
to the child whose life had been ber death. Oace or twice Mrs. Sutton | homely tea, the latch wes lifted, a young girl's face appeared, and a sweet | table with their presence, together with his nephew the king’s brother, 


tried to explain the truth to Jeuny ; but the mystery was too great for the | 


little girl's mind. And besides, Mrs. Sutton loved her nurs)ing so much, 
it was as pain to remember she was not ber own child; soat last she let 
the matter rest. ; 

‘Time passed on, and Jenny became of an age to go to school; and to 
school she was accordingly sent, with ber foster-brother Charley ; her 
father never interfering in the matter at all, Indeed, from the child's 
birth, he had seemed to give her up entirely to the Suttons. She was 
clothed and fed by the houest labourer with his own children ; and not 
@ murmur did worthy Joun Sutton, and his equally worthy helpmate, 
utter, with regard to the little one thus quartered onthem, and dependent 
on their bounty. Ineverything she was to themjas theirown. Oh ! 
there are noble hearts in the dwellings of the Bnglish poor! and good 
deeds, of which the greatest philanthropist might be proud, are often con- 
cealed ander thatched roofs, and highways, and hedges, unknown and 
uachronicled ; but they will be chronicled one day, we trast. 

When Jeany was ten years old, her father died. ye found him 
one morning lying d in his bed, in the little room where he slept, 
and where he taught his birds ; for they had often heard him atdaybreak 
whistling and talking to them in hisowntongae, The little birds were 


now warbling joyously, carolling inthe sunshine over the pillow of the | 


dead man. Poor Pietro! in life they hud been bis only companions, and 
hee | were the only witnesses uf hisdeath. The same kind hands wh ich 
had laid the wife in her grave now laid her husband beside her ; but 
there was little mourning for him. He came a stranger, and was a 
stranger to the last. For some time Pietro’s trade had not prospered, 
aud he had owed subsistence to the charity of those whose inmate he 
had been so long. Now, but for John Sutton, the Lialian might have 
found a parish grave. 

The only treasures left by Pietro Ponti were his birds. a silver cruci- 
fix, and a little Italian book, in which was written the name he had 


given his daughter—Ginevra. It might have been his mother’s, a sister's | 


petaaps, some early memory still dearer; for the human heart is the 
same all over the world, and the deformed bird-catcher might have 
loved as well as the noble and fair,;perhaps more truly. Bat nothing 
more was ever known of the father of Ginevra Ponti, After a time, 
Mrs. Sutton explained to her adopted child as much as she knew herself, 
and then clasping Jenny in her arms, told her that she need think of it no 
more, for that she was henceforth ber own daughter. 

Two years or more — away ; the sons and daughters of Mre. Sut- 
ton grew up; one girl married ; two boys went away ; another turn- 
ed out ill, and gave many a gnawing care to hisparents, It wasa 
hard time for trade, and anxieties came heavily upon John Sat- 
ton; yet he never complained of the additional burden which he had 
in his adopted child: the idea never crossed his mind, or his wife's 
either. They seemed to think that Jenny was always to live with them ; 
to send her away would be lik parting with their own. That any one 
should claim her seemed equal ly improbable; bat strange things happen 
some times. 

One day a visitor, who was not exactly a lady, but very well dressed, 
came to inquire for Mrs. Sutton. ; 

“I wanted to speak to you,” she sail abruptly. “ My name is Mre. 
Dalton.’ Mrs. Sutton started; for it was that of the Italian's wife. 
“ You seem to know my name?” 

“ | have heard it before,” answered Mrs. Sutton. 

“} don’t belong to these parts,” said Mra. Dalton, in a tone that, if not 
exactly refined, sounded honest and straightferward ; “ but in crossing 
the churchyard, | saw a stone with the name of Anne Meredith Pont. 
Now | have been long looking for my brother's child, of whom I only 
know her name was Anne Meredith Dalton, and that she married a wan- 
prey italian called Ponti. The sexton sent me to you for informa- 

lon. 

A little incensed at the imperative tone of her visitor, Mrs. Sutton re- 
lated all she knew. 

“ It mast have been my niece,” said Mrs. Dalton musingly. Mrs. 
Satton began to speak of poor |Anne—what she was like in person ; 
bat the latter stopped her quickly—*“ you need not describe her, as I 
never saw her; but let me jook at the child.” 

Jenny came, was admired, for she was indeed a beautiful child; and at 
last acknowledged by Mrs. Dalton os her grandniece, in favour of her 
mouth and nose, which were, she said, exactly those of a Dalton. The 
lady, who bore the epithet of Mra, by courtesy, for she was an old maid, 
finally declared her iutention of taking away ber niece to educate, and 
adopt her asher own. Mrs. Sutton was perfectly overwhelmed. To 
| aay with Jenny, her — Jenny, was a thing dreadful to imagine. 

he burst into tears, suatched the child to her bosom, and ran away with 
her out of the house. 

But with calm reflection came the thought of the injury she might be 

doing to Jenny's interests in thus keeping her to share the poverty which 
was coming darkly on, when she might be made a lady of by one to whom 
she was bound by ties of kindred. ‘The simple-hearted but uvright wo- 
man thought of this till she was well nigh bewildered ; and then she bad 
to convince her husband too. The end of it was, that the adopted pa- 
rents of the little Jeany consented to Mrs. Dalton’s proposition. 
» “Ifshe should come to any harm,” cried the poor woman, folding her 
darling to ber heart in the agony of a parting which Jenny could hardly 
comprehend—* If you do not teach her what is right, and be kind to her, 
I shail never forgive myself.” ; 

Mrs, Dalton promised with an earnestness and sincerity which was 
poe by her moistened eyes and softened voice, that she would try and 

as good a mother to the orphan as the excellent women who bad nur- 
tured Jenny for so many years And then she gently thok the ebild 
away the very same week, for she would hear of no delay; and Jenny's 
sweet face was seen no more among those of her adopted brothers and 
sisters. From the far distant and luxurious home to which she was taken 
came her childish letters, every one of which was fondly wept over 
But year by year they grew less frequent; and at last they ceased. A 
neighbour once passing by the place, told how he bad seen a young girl 
who he thought was like what Jenny used to be ; and though the relation 
brought a few tears to Mrs. Sutton’s eyes, and a pain to ber heart, at th: 
thought of ber darling having forgotten her, still both soon passed away 
The poor have no time for such sentiment, and Mrs. Sutton was engrossed 
by ber own thickly gathering cares. ; 

[tis very well for political economists and theoretical philanthropis's to 
talk about the wisdom of laying up for old age, and providing against the 
evii day; but fora labouring man, whose weekly earnings only suflice to 
provide weekly food for the many little mouths that must be filled, the 
matter is extremely difficult, Many and many an honest man, who has 
brought up a large family, which has not requited his care, is thrown 
upon parish charity in his old age, It was not quite so bad as this with 
Jobn Satton ; but still, when all their young nestlings were fledged, and 
had gone out into the wide world —some for good and some for evil—the 
old parents were left solitary and poor. 

“Ah, if Keziah had but stayed!" lamented the poor old mother, when 
the prettiest of the twins went away one fine morning, and secretly mar- 
ried a worthless young man, leaving her parents deprived of the few com- 
forts which her earnings, as last of the flock, had brought therm. 

“Children always turn out so,” angrily said John Sutton. And we 
that were fools enough to bring up another man’s child too: much good 
we have of it.” 

“ Don’t say that, John,” answered Mrs. Sutton, and her voice was gen: 
tler than it once had been: trouble softens much sometimes. “| will | 
never believe it was poor Jenny's fault; and anyhow, we did what was 
right, and that ought to be acomfort to us.” 
_ It was years since the.name of the [talian's daughter had been men- | 
tioned by the Suttons, The wounded feelings of the old man had brought 
the subject up now, and his wife could not drive it from her mind. Her | 

own daughter's unkindness made her think of the little gentile creature | 
whom she had loved so mach, and who had ever been willing and dutiful, | 
far more so than her own wild troop of children. As the old woman | 
knelt before her hearth, kneading the dough for the tiny loaf which was | 
sufficient now for their weekly need, her thoughts went back twenty 
years, wandering, by a course of ideas which, if not romantic, was at all 


events natural, to the pile of bread she used to bake when the cottage of the Spanish army considered the peace of Valencay, signed by the 


Wes alive with merry children, now scattered far and wide. Then, in 


er lancy, she saw little Jenny standing by her side, burying her rouud | the events of Paris, i; 


5 


rosy arms jn the dough, as she was so found of doing, until the good old | exultation that migh 


WOMAD stopped to 
“ Poor Jenny, if 


But that's quite impossible,” thought Mrs. Sutton with a heavy sigh. 
Life is more full of ” 


| the honour and advantage of the country; and economical, inasmuch as 


wipe her eyes, which these old memories made dim. | under these circumstance 
she could but come back, and be as she used to be. | 


strange coincidences than we are aware. How | is the 


voice said, “ May | come in, mother?" 1t was pot the erring Keziah; it 
was uot the other twin, Edna—ber home was beyond the Atlantic ; but 
it was the child of their adoption, the long-lost Jenny. 


graceful woman, like what her mother had been. But the cadness that 
bad darkened the face of poor Anne was not found in her daughter's. 
Content beamed in the looks of sweet Jenay. 

After the first joy was passed, Mrs. Sutton said mournfully, “ But we 
sbull not have you long; maybe you will not stay with us, Jenny: you 
are arich lady wow, | suppose?’ 

Jenny pat her arm round the neck of her old nurse, and whispered, 
“ Dear mother, | am not rich indeed; and I will never go away from you 
| again, if you will let me stay.” 
| And then she told at length, what we mast relate in a few words, that | 
| her aunt, a dressmaker in alarge city, had educated her, though she was 
| not kind; and as Jeuny grew a woman, made her cease all communica- 

tion with her old friends, whom the girl thought were dead, until acci- 
dent brought her the news of their troubles. : 
| “Then, said the young girl, deeply blushing, “I thought how wicked | 
and ungrateful 1 must seem to you; and I asked my aunt to let me come | 
and see you, and help you, if I could, for I was able to earn a good deal; 
| bat she refused. I could not rest. I was very miserable; and when I 
| heard that Keziah had gone away, and you had no child left, I asked 
again to be allowed to come; and so,” added Jenny, while her tears be- 
| gan to flow, “my aunt turned me away, and I came here.” 
*‘ And hew did ycu come—all alone, poor child?’ cried the mother. 
| “J walked almost all tne way, for | had bardly any money. Ob, mother, 
fam sohappy! And you will let me be your child, and work for you, 
and live as we used todo? I have never forgotten you ; indeed I have 
not.” 

And the beautifal, refined, but still simple-hearted young woman em- 
braced again and again her adopted parents, and moved about their poor 
and lonely dwelling as cheerfully as if she had never seen a richer one. 
But the cottage did not remain long thus poor; Jenny’s skilful and pa- 
| tient industry soon gained plenty of work in her own business; and 
though, as she said truly, she did not come back a rich lady, but a pen- 
niless girl, and could requite ber benefactors not with showers of gold and 
silver, bat with the labour of ber hands, the young girl brought a bless- 
ing with her, Their own children had left John Sutton and his wile des- 
olate in their old age; but the adopted one was to them in the stead of | 
all the rest. The good deed of these humble but most noble hearts had 
brought its reward at last fourtold. 


a 
SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 


| 
| 





Seven years after his death, we have the first biography beyond a | 
sketch,” of the Hero of Acre. Papers kept together by Sir Sidney as | 
materials for the history of his life, have been consigued to Mr. Barrow by 
his executors, who were prevented from undertaking the task themselves ; 
and, especially by the kindness of Captain Arabin, his son-in-law, other 
interesting documents have been communicated for the work. But ma- 
gazines, newspapers, and other periodicals, have so olten printed and re- 
printed memoirs of this celebrated and conspicuous character, that we 
should only be guilty of waste time and reduplications of repetitions 
were we to enter into circumstantial details of his gallant career. Suffice 
it to say that he was descended from a fighting family through three pre- 
ceding generations, was born in 1764, was a captain at nineteen, and 
died and was buried in Paris, [where he had chiefly resided for the last 
25 years] in i840, and where he had been a prisoner and escaped in 
1795. His navalexploits, his glorious repulse of Bonaparte at Acre, his 
services inthe subsequent Egyptian campaigns, and, in short, all his pub- 
lic and brilliant course may be followed out in these pages, with their offi- 
cial data and private correspondence, and to our readers we recommend 








| Don Carlos, and that the king himself would come also if his gout would 
jlet him? Ought | to pay for such an entertainment, or my family-table 
to be curtailed for a year afterwards, to square such an expenditure in 


The oid couple forgot all in the delight of welcoming her. They were | my agent’s books? [ put it to the candour of such liberal men as Lord 
never weary of looking at ber and admiring her, now grown a tall and | Castlereagh and his colleagues; and particularly with confidence through 


| such a liberai and experienced man in such matters as yourself, whether 
‘as the state gains by such arrangements | shall be taxed m whole in- 
come, and even to the being in debt, to realise these peacable objects. 
| Lf Sir Henry Wellesley had heard Capons the constitationalist comman- 
| der of the first army, primero exersito, and Elio, the anti-constitutionalist, 
)commandiug the second, express their sentiments, as they did confiden- 
tially to me, in direct opposition to each other, he would have seen how 
near he was to a scene of confusion, beyond his control or the control of 
anything but a superior military arbitration. I was as economical as 
possible, which you will see by the account herewith. . . . While 
writing I received your discouraging letter of yesterday: where I have 
right and reason on my side, and have to do with right and reasonable 
men, I am never discouraged, and will make my application in any and 
every quarter and form till I obtain what I consider to be as justly my 
due, as in any of the many similar cases where the chief secretary of 
the Foreign Department has had occasion to reimburse a re servant 
his expenses for conciliatory or etiquette purposes in foreign courte, 
The Admiralty may not choose to make a precedent of allowing table- 
money to a flag-officer, second in command ; I therefore look to the For- 
eign Office, which may exercise a discretionary power in my peculiar 
case, under peculiar circumstances. “+ Yours very truly, 
“ «W. Sipser Souira.’ 


“ With this short and not very important service, terminated the milit- 
tary career of Sir Sidney Smith ; and with it, or immediately after it 
the long protracted war was concluded by the total overthrow of Bo- 
naparte.”’ 

Mr. Barrow next relates the formation of the Kuights Liberators’ So- 
ciety for Abolition of Slavery, of which Sir Sidney wasthe great promoter; 
and also of the Kuights Templars, in which he also pleyed the principal 

art. That he was a witness of the Battle of Waterloo, is, however, in- 
ormation more new to us, and we copy a few of the particulars relating 


| to his personal conduct on that occasion : 


“ The thirst afier dangerous enterprise, (says his biographer ), the love 
of adventure, and the spirit of Knight-errantry, by which he was animated 
to the fast, would not permit him to remain quietly at Brussels (where 
he had gone with his family), while great martial doings were on the eve 
of being enacted, at the distance of a few miles; thither the gallant ad- 
miral bent his way, as a spectator only,of the glorious achievement about 
to be jsoumatiehed be the combined British and allied armies, under the 
command of the greatest general of the age; but under whom Sidney 
could not, however mortifying it might be, bear a part beyond that of a 


Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir W. Sidney Smith, G.C.B. llooker-on. He did, however, alter the battle wes fought and won, under- 
By Jobn Barrow, Esq., F.B.8. 2 vols. 8 vo. Bentley. \take his part—a most honourable, humane, and benevolent part, which 
| would seem to have escaped the knowledge of those who have written 


on the grand subject of Waterloo. ; F . 
- hung the mest of MSS. so abundantly supplied by Captain Arabin, 
was found a copy of the rs set detached letter, not addressed to any 
i . G.G. Kierulff. 

ee “‘ Brussels, June 28th, 1815. 
««« Sir.—I have the honour to inform you that, agreeable to your orders, 
[ took your wagon with four horses to the place where the battle was 
fought. I arrived there at half-past four o clock, p.m. The first six 
wounded I found were Datchmen, whom I sent to a village to be drese- 
ed, as some of our surgeons were there; on the return of the waggon I 
sent five more, two Datch, two Belgic, and one Frenchman to the Jesuit 
hospital at bruxelles, as it was too Tato for them to be dressed in the vil- 
lage ; and before [ left the field, through the assistance of the ‘Boors [to 
whom I promised two francs for each wounded man they would bring 
me], I had collected eighteen Frenchmen, whom | placed under straw, 
it being impracticable to get them into any house 80 late at night : and I 
am happy to state to you that on the morning of the 2ist, when I arrived 





them. A brief notice of his relative Lord Camelford, and the matters | 
to which we have ailuded bring us to the advanced date of 1814, for our 
first quotation, when Sir Sidney returned from off the blockade of Tou- 
lon, in the Hibernia, where his last flag floated in the breeze ; and on 





Hamilton, then one of the under secretaries of state, giving an account of 
the royal visitors and their numerous court attendants, as well as the mul- 
titude of voracious guests which he had to feed on board the Uiber- 
nia : 

“* My Dear Sir,—You are already, I believe, apprised that I was sent 
to Caglieri on a peaceable mission, although in a first rate man-of-war, to 
heal a breach occasioned by an actual act of hostility against one of our | 
cruisers, committed by one of the forts on the north-west side of Sardi- 
nis, and at the same time to demonstrate that we could not require of 
subordinate officers, in the execution oftheir duty, such a degree of for- 
bearance as to bear being fired on with grape shot, by a soi-disant friend 
protectinga common enemy, without firing again, in which case, had it 
come to that, such was the tenacity of the king to support his“ territorial 
rights,” such the formal mechanical mode of reasoning always exhibited 
| by the first minister according to his Ratisbon education, and such the 
absolute barbarism of the savage inhabitants of Sardinia, that if matters 
had not been settled a /’ amiable, we should have beenin a most uncom- 
fortable state of hostility, alfecting our trade by so much as the island 
would bave been a harbour for French privateers in the track to Malta 
and the Levant, and we should iw the fleet have been deprived of our 
only resource for beef and vegetables, in case, as we apprehend, that of 
Africa sbould fail us, from the monopolizing repacity of the local gover 
nors, and the absolute resistance of the natives against the exactions by 
which we were supplied — On m atirappe pas les mouches avec du vinaigre,” 
in any country ; it became necessary, therefore, to bait with sweets, 
but these cost money; and where ten thousand individuals at least, 
choose to profit by the welcome given them, that they may come and 
handle the rod that is to chastise them if they should provoke it; where 
a crowned head, with the royal family, and his son in-law a member of 
an imperial family, coming round into our scale, condescend to visit a 
public officer in his place, whose appointments and allowances are not 
calculated to meet such a contingency, itwould require the power of 
working a miracle, like that of the loaves and fishes, to meet it without 
expense, for, on such an occasion, a man of my rank in the world, inde- 
pendent of the flag, could not set a‘ leg of mutton and turnips,’ before 
such guests, Idid as became me bes the country; I completely suc- 
ceeded not only in re-establishing harmony, but inspiring a degree of con. 
fidence, giving us ascendancy in the direction of ihe combination then 
going on for the recovery of Modena, the archduke Francis d’Este’s ma- 
ternal inheritance, and the king of Sardinia’s continental dominions, com- 
bining alsothe attack on Genoa, against which it would have been im- 
politic to al'ow Austria or Murat to separate alone. 

“*T succeeded in the object of my mission and more. Mr. Hill, as 
you know, was absent, and the consul (a Sardinian subject) could not 
act a8 I could and did; I was looked to in the minister’s house and y'si- 
ted by all as his representative, Mr. Smith not beisg there; I dil not- 
flinch from the duty, but, as this cost me more than my income, I am 
reduced to claim reimbursement from the department which can take 
cognizance of, and duly appreciate, such sort of disbursement, incident | 
to extra duty, not in the least naval. I was situated much in the same 
way as to the obligation of expense incident to numerous royal and il- 
lustrious volunteer guests, 9s 1 was at Rio de Janeiro. 1 earnestly beg | 
the favour of you to examine and liberally consider the items of the en- 
closed account of the experditure having been unavoidabie considering 








peace and friendship is cheaper than hostility or mistrustful observation 
of our neighbours and doubtful allies. You may not Je aware that at 
Valencia (in sight of which the last three-coloured flag was flying on the 
impregnable fortress of Murviedro, under orders from Suchet, to hold that 

link of communication with bis dukedom of Albufera to the last) one half| 


Dake of St. Carlos, as valid and binding on them: and that the news of 
1 April, which it brought, so far from creating the 
t have heen expected, was received most coldly ; 
8, it was as well that my old Monte Video cor 














* The memoir by the late Mr. Edward Howard (Railin the Reefer), 
most known and accurate. 








on the ground, I was informed that sixty-seven wounded were brought 


| to different villages, where I went and found that the Boors had eens | 


fulfilled my wishes, by washing their wounds and dressing them as we 
as they could, with the shirts which I had stript from the dead men for 


. ; ? t to th 
the L6th or 26th of July, he wrote the following lively letter to Mr. W. [ tat purpose. I was also informed that a farmer had brought to the 


Jesuit hospital [in two waggons] sixteen men. About one o’clook on 
the 92nd, I rally in two pn wate four British soldiers of the Guards, 
one of the 30th, and six Hanoverians who had not been dressed since they 
were wounded ; I sent immediately two surgeons of the Guards, to dress 
them. I met these surgeons afterwards, who informed me that these 
men had been dressed and sent to Bruxelles. ; 

“*] reported to the inspector of hospitals, the names of the villagee 
where those wounded men are, as well as to different surgeons | met; 
before I left town I called at the Jesuits’ hospital, where I hed sent the 
tive wounded men on the 20th, and I informed the inspector of the very 
great want of conveyance for transporting the wounded to Bruxelles, and 
I am happy to add that through this meaus he has sent filty wagons and 
carts. 

“«<] also went to the place where the Prussians had the first engage 
ment, and with the aid of Boors and Prussian soldiers, I had the wound- 
ed (about thirty) conveyed to a village about a league and a half from the 
main road ; these wounded had a surgeon to attend them. . 

«It is impossible for me toconvey to you the gratitude of the soldiers 
for your humanity, their blessings for you and your family came from 
their grateful hearte. I bad also the heartfelt pleasure to partake of their 
blessings for my endeavours to fulfil that duty you had commanded me 
or. 
ai ««« [have the honour to be, Sir, . 

“* (Signed) OC. G. G, Kigrucrr. 


«*P.8. Immediately after the wounded were found, they had some 
bread and water, which I bought of the Boors, and the wounded that 
could not be accommodated inthe houses the first nigbt,l had well covered 
with straw. 1 had also the Boors to bury the dead men and horses; on 
the 22d, with permission of Lady Smith, I called on the minister of etate, 
Baron Capellan, to inform him that, on the field of battle and in the road, 
lay more than three thousand dead men and horses; on the 23d, I a, 
called on this good and noble man to inform bim that the inspector o 
hospitals told me, that he was in waut of two hundred and eighty wagons, 
besides what the British government could send, to convey the wounded 
to Bruxelles, which the minister promised to send. 

“«]t is to your humanity the following were saved : 

Juve 20th.—Datch, 8; Belgians, 3; French, 1. : 

June 2ist —British, 4; Hanoverians,6; of the 30th, 1; French, 67; 
Prussians, 30. é 

June 22nd.—Haxoverians, 3; Prussians, 12.—Total, 134. 

“ At first this seemed as an official letter, and Mr. Kierulff as some one 
engaged by the staff of the army department; yet, at the same = it 
bore so strongly on the benevolent character of Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, the subject to which it relates being one so congenial with a 
feelings—he having himself seen the field of slaughter and the maime 
bodies that the victorious and pursuing army could pot wholly a 
owing to the rapid pursuit of the flying enemy—that it became ev) on 
those left on the field would not escape the attention of our kind-hearte 
hero, ever ready, regardless of trouble or expense, to relieve the peer! | 
of suffering humanity. On these grounds Sir Sidney and no other cou 
be the author of this charitable deed, which, after three days’ continuance, 
gave relief to, and probably saved the lives of one hundred and thirty- 
four human beings; and this opinion was the more confirmed by the men- 
tion made in Mr. Kierulff’s letter, of his obtaining the permission 0 
Lady Smith to procure supplies.® : , ‘ed 

“Sir Sidney Smith, at all times and under all circumstances, — 
his generosity and benevolence far beyond the bounds of apy er 
frequently to the distress of himself and hisfamily. He hed noi ea S 
husbanding his resources, M _ 7 cate 3 superfluous, and, by wan 
of management, were rarely under his control.” ' . 

Me ons alment always peer and embarrassed, and though his eee 
£1000 for Acre, was doubled at alater period, it was the force of debt 


“Since writing the above, I have ascertained from Captain mates ip 
my opinion was correct. He saye, ‘it was Sir Sidney who engage 5. P 
wagons to carry off the wounded to the hospitals, after the battle of 4 
terloo. He caused many to be relieved at his own expense, but [ dono 
know what the numbers may have been. 
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that caused him to live abroad, and make Paris the scene of the com: | true Moslem horror of the +) made in the little Spenish mysticos that! 
rative ease and enjoyment of his closing years. But to return to the | traded between there ports; coarse was his fare, old and rusty bis gebab 
aterloo period, referred to inour preceding extract. Mr. Barrow pro-| and sharper and sharper grew the tauuts of his two . 
ceeds; | amorous man was Esoosy, 
“In this epoch of his life the copy of a letter, or rather fragment of a| profits, 
letter, tarns up among his MSS., beginning at its page 5, and concluding | It began also to be whispered about, that, when at Gibraltar, Seedy Ab 
at page 8. There is no address to it, but from that part where mention is | salom had been seen in a state which argued at least a temporary oblivion 
made of a sword, it seems probable that it is written to some influcntial | of the prophet’s injunction against wine, aud this, added to eo: 
member of the corporation of the city of London. Imperfect as it ls, | things, formed so excelleata theme for his wives to harancue upon. that 
that which remains is too curious and characteristic to be omitted. Seedy Absalom, though at heart as merry a little fellow ase inies foun i 
eve © “expences, after twelve years, having neither time nor paper | between Mechnaz and Timbuctoo, became under these accumulated 
to keep accounts, with the enemy’s feathers never out of my eyesight, | woes the most miserable dog alive. 
aad geverally within shot ;—they acknowledge that historical fact hoar/ It happened wheu Esoosy’s cup of bitterness was ful 
by bour, however it may be out of mind eisewhere. Itis my duty pow, ‘that an irish regiment, the gallan 
to take cate that my sword, with the inscription on it, which you well | tar, and among the newly enlisted 
know, and which is, under all circumstances, so invaluable to me, is not | from Tipperary, as tight a boy as 
melted down for its nominal value, and yet that must be its fate, if it is | success to “ O'Connell and Repale” ina bumper of whiskey. 
in my possession when | am asked upon honour to surrender all my pro- | Now Pat had enlisted while in a fit of jealousy and anger with one | 
perty to pay my debts, as I shall be; therefore, rather than part with it | Molly Macqueen, his sweetheart in the ould counthry, but the drillings 
to profane hands, I place it in deposit in yours, begging the city of Lon- | of theawkward squad, the marchings and counter-marchings, added to his 
don to save my credit so far, by sending the nominal, or at least, the in- | narrow escape froma flogging on several occasions, were by no means 
trinsic value to Messrs. Coutts, to my credit account, that I may not be | to Pat's liking, and bitterly he lamented the day when he had taken the 
accused of cheating my creditors at Brussels of it, they having leat mo king’s bounty, and enlisted in the gallant —th. 
the means of moving onwards towards the enemy, when they were with-| One day, alter parade, as Pat, iu a disconsolate mood, was leaning | 
in a few miles of the gates, and of sending my family into the rear. if | against a post on the quay, and looking wistlully over the salt seas in the | 
my inspection of the state of things, beyond the Forest of Soignys, should | direction in which he supposed Ireland to be, his attention was attrac 
decide me to indicase that direction to them. by a little red-headed man, dressed in what appeared to Pat a curious 
“* Meeting Sir G. Berkley returning from the field, wounded, and | kind of sheet, and who, leaning also against a neighbouring post, was | 
thinking his sword a better one to meet my old antagonist on horseback. | gazing upon the sea with a look something similar to his own, but the 
I borrowed it; things went ill and looked worse at that time in the | red-headed man had the advantage of Pat, for every now and then, he | 


wives,—for an 
—when he returned and displayed his seanty 


»s0me other 


lto overfl wing. | 
t —th arrived in quarters at Gibral- 
privates was one Patrick O'Rourke, 
ever kissed a purty gal, or drank 





afternoon of the 18th of June, 1815. I stemmed the torrentof the disabled 


te 


ney an’ ways, to have come over alone woman in this way; an’ I sold 
me suop too, andal!l, an’ he’s taken me gould watch away wid bim has 
he, an’ the money I kept in mee ould stocking,” she continued, ber wrath 
‘ncreasing as a further search revealed the extent of her losses. “ But 
= mesell that's bis lawful wife, an’ wait till I lay hands on him, that’s 
al ’ 

And an angry man was O'Rourke, when he found that his companions 
had gone, and left him with sandry responsibilities, after having whee- 


died the manager out uf a week's salary, in which his own was incladed, 
u advance, 


Bat the furrin princes got safe to Cork, notwithstanding the indigna 
tion of their | 


ate Iriends, and embarked thence to Cadiz, on their way 
home again; and nothing more would probably ever have been 

of them, had it not been for the untiring perseverance of the dis- 
coneolate Princess Bs 08Y, in seeking out aad endeavouring to recover 
her lost lord. ? 

With this view she applied to the Foreign Office, and dunned with suck 
uuremitting perseverance, that application was at last made through our 
agent in Moroceo to the Moorish authori ies, to obtain ot least au allow- 
ance from the prince for the support of his wife, when an answer to ‘be 
following effect was returned. , 

It was stated, that, on bis return, Seedy Absalom Eeoosy had setted at 
Fez, and commenced trading in silks, goldsiust, and other valuable mer- 
chandize, by which he had attained to great wealth; but at his death, 
which had lately occurred, the sultan lord of all bad laid bis bande upoa 
the goods and coffers of Absalom, declaring that “ his wealth had been 
obtained by means unbecoming the diguity of a Mussulman;" and ever 
his Moorish wives, amounting to four (in consequence of Seedy Absalom 
having increased his establishment as fortune smiled upon him) and their 





and givers-in the best way I could; wes now and then jammed amon 
broken waggons by a drove of disarmed Napoleonist janissaries ; i 
finally reacned the Duke of Wellingion’s person, and rode in with him 
from St. Jean to Waterloo ; thus, though | was not allowed to have any 
ofthe fun, not be one too many (vu/go, a fifth wheel in a coach) I had the 
heartfelt gratification of being the first Englishman, that was not in the 
battle, who shook hands with him before he got off his horse. and drink- 
ing his health at his table; a supper I shall no more forget than I can the 
dinner at Neuilly, when Fouché came out to arrange the quiet entry into 
Paris, without more bloodshed; or the banquet the Duke con:iderately 
and kindly gave to the Knights of the Bath, when I received at his hands 
the second rank of the order of the Bath ; the fees of which, by the bye, 
[hope my country will please to pay, for I have not wherewithal ; there- 
fore my banner, complicated as it is, with the arms of Sicily and Portu- 
gal on it, — by the sovereigns in record of ‘ gratitude,’ (their own 
word ) will never be in Westminster Abbey, till my hatchment (achieve- 
ment) may be placed there by the ultimate favour of my country. 

“*T cannot help feeling, that if I am not to be rewarded as others, and 
asi have been taught to expect, it would be but fair to place me as | 
should be if I never had been, or done anything in the service. Had I 
chosen to sit down early in life, with a life annuity, of my present nomi- 
nal income, J am told (but I don’t understand these things) that by sel- 
ling my estate before it was involved, | might bave purchased 
that income for the trouble of walking into an insurance-oflice, without 
going to the east or the west, through storms aud showers of hail, lead, 
or iron: you gentlemen in the city know best how that is; all I know 
is, that | have to sit down at the end of this long contest, without a 
home in my own country, or the means of living out of it. I have got 
to Paris, the object of “4! thoughts and hopes, and in the way I wished, 
with a victorious army ; but Idon’t see how Lam to get out of it credita- 
bly, without the friendly aid of my fellow-citizens of London, by a loan, 
if my country grants me that. 

“* Yours faithfully, 
“*W. Sipsey Smirn.’” 

In 1821 Sir Sidney 103 to the rank of full Admiral, and was appointed 
Lieut. Colonel of Marines ; but some unexplained obstacle stood in the 
way of his ever being employed again, and several Jetters on the sub- 
ject, about 1832, indicate that the King’s favour bad turned to a preju- 
dice againsthim. We can throw no light on this remarkable subject ; 
but the marked slight of passing him over seems to have mortified the 
old admiral very severely. 

A concluding chapter of anecdotes affords us some characteristic no- 
tices of our hero ; and with aselection from these we finish this biogra 
phical ramble. 

“ Different names to the same purpose.—Sir Sidney was not only fond of 
anecdotes but of illustrating subjects of conversation in some new and 
striking manner; as for instance, in speaking of the machinery of difler- 
ent goveruments to conduct the atfairs of state, he would say, Englano 
conducts her most important concerns by means of two h ouses ; Franc 
by two chambers; Austria by a cabinet; whilst Rome is ruled from 
seat (Le Saini Siege). 

“A Pleasant Companion.—Sir Sidney Smith bad an extr ovdinary 
memory,alwaysready. He could rvpeat peges of poetry, Evglish, La- 
tin, and French: when, where, or bow he learned them no oneof his 
family pretended to know: but they were always ready and appropriate 
in company, when conversation turned that way. He was evually ready 
in enlivening a party of young ladies, by every variety of charades and 
conundrums, generally made on thespur of the moment; by cutting pa- 
per into curious figures ; and bya display of clever tricks; for all which 
his demand in payment was akiss from each. His company was much 
soughtafter. He was always lively aud agreeable, and his conversation 
full of varicty and interesting anecdotes. 

“« Coolness in danger.—No man provably was more cool and collected, 
when beset by imminent danger, than Sir Sidney Smith, an instance of 
which occurred on his North Sea command, as related by one of hia lieu- 
tenants. The Antelope was caught, among the numerous banks in this 
gea, by a sudden and boisterous blast of wiud. wheu a tremendous surf 
was raging furiously over the shallows, and the ship became unmanagea- 
ble : every endeavour was made to wear the ship, but in vain ; to stay 
her was out of the question, aud nothing appeared to be left but to let 
her drift into the breakers. Sir Sidney having exhausted all his skill, 
thus addressed his officers; ‘‘ Gentlemen, we have apparently acted in 
concert, but to no effect; you see your danger, and although we have 
done all we could to avert it, if there be any among you who has a sug- 


— a wooden flask from beneath the sheet, and took a long thirsty 
pull. 


the crather’s 
may be the king of the country near here as I’ve heere so much talk 


tion. “It’s a mighty fine day this , yer hanner,” said Pat. 


his brethren thought 1. the custumary salutation among Eoglishmen) at 
the same time nodding his head pleasant'y and extending the w 
bottle, for he was a convivial little man. 

“Be the powers an’ ye'ra sthrange little fellow. Here's to yer han- 
ner’s health, an’ long life to yes,” said Pat, taking a long pull at the 
bottle, whict he found contained excellent brandy. 


own hearts in the self same model, and they soon became mighty pleas- 
ant and communicative,—for good brandy is an excellent interpreter be- 


trumpet summoned Pat back to the barracks. 
“ He’s a broth of a boy that, a jew'l of a sinner,” said Pat, as he stag- 


officer. ‘* What, drunk again, Pat,” said he, “ you must go on guard to- 
morrow, and if I find you so again for a month, I'll have you putin the 
black hole.” 

Pat groaned in spirit, but as even his punishment would not interfere 
with his meeting his new friend on the next day, he solaced himself with 
the hope of drowning his cares in the brandy-bottle of the jolly litte 
Mussulman, like a true Irishman, careless of the conquences. 

Accordingly, nigitt after night, whenever the little red-headed Moslem 
| was at Gibraltar, he and Pat met together and passed their time in euch 
| @ manner as generally to ensure some punishment to the latter on his re- 
tura to quarters. 

In their frequent meetings it was not long before Patrick O'Rourke 
pi ked up enough “ Hairyback,” (Arabic), and little Absalom enough 
Irish to engeumnnd each other extremely well, and in a very short time 
they were Ynutually informed that they were heartily sick of their re- 
spective conditions, and accordingly the following plan was agreed on 
between them, as a means of improving their fortunes. 





friends should go to England, and exhibit themselvesin London, as some 


ey, and Pat was to accompany them as their guide and counsellor, 


be provided for him similar to their own, uamely, the dress of a Porta- 
guese Jew, for habited as Moors they would not have been able to get 
away 80 easily. ‘ 

Accordingly Pai’s head having been shaved and his chin dignified with 
along black beard, purchased trom a Jew, he was snuggled by his com 
panions into the bold of a merchant ship bound for Loudon, and bighly 
elated with the success of their stratagem, the whole party started in high 
glee for London, that rendezvous for furtune-buanters of all nations. 

On their arrival they found little difficulty in obtaining an engagement 
from one of the purveyurs of human curiosities for the discerning public, 
for what they had to show was really curious. Many of our readers will 
recollect them: one of their feate was standing ali Sve one above another, 


honour, Pat, who was habited ina complete Moorish costume, usually 


contrived to be his. 


engagement as betore. 


closest intimacy. 

















Now Pat and little Absalom were two spirits formed after each othe:'s 


tween such kindred spirits,—and they were so pleased with each other 
that they had agreed to meet again the next day before the call of the | 


gered home to barracks, where he received a sharp reprimand from his | Mr. Villiers’ estate at the head of the Gallegeddra Pass. 


It was proposed that Seedy Absalom Esvosy and three other of his 


of their countrymen, who had already done so, made a great deal of mon- | shaded us very pleasantly, The flowers were lovely; the magni 


the topmost man waving adagger, which post being that of ease aud leaves, ¢ 


children had become al! literally beggars. Asfor poor Mrs, O'Kelly it 
was added that a Mohammedan could not marry a Christian woman, nor 


* Bedad,” saic Pat O'Rourke, to himself, “ but that’s a quare customer | could she inherit his property.° 
anyhow. Is itaman ora woman? Arrah, now, boy, an’ don't ye see | 
got a beard, an’ a mighty red one it is tue? Sure an’ it! 


Mr. Patrick ©’ Rourke was imprisoned shortly after the departure of his 
friends, for their debts, and a “ trifle’ of his own, and on the expiration 
of bis term, set up as an eastern sage and fortune-teller, by which I be- 


M , e he lieve he is still making an excellent tl Mad he core d 
about. 1’ll spake to him anyhow.” Andso Pat, sidling up to the Moor § au excellent thing. Mady is the coroneted car- 
| who was no other than Seedy Absalom Esoosy, opened the conversa. he li Se eal a Grn ee Oe cae Ot Se Gaask Shae 


he lives, and fair and bright are the forms that seek the dwelling of the 


J B , thsayer, who with the true secret of his craft in all times, says few 
“ Want any fowls to dai. sa,” returned the Moor (who kad picked as 4 : : poor acrny ere Pine ay 
up this phrase in his professionsl journeys to Gibraltar, and like ae of pore. dein eM nature, and none that will not bear a double ia- 


terpretation, The step that was heavy in going to the ange, is light and 


Lag blythesome when it returns; the fearful eye looks bright again, aad the 


faded lip wears a smile after an interview with the sage, “ the Scheik 
| Mohammed al hadj Elcraoro,” as he calls himself, his own name transpoe- 
ed being the most imposing he could think of. 


-_—— =. 


THE ELEPHANT KRAAL. 


[The following account of the capture of wild elephants, we give ia an 
abridged form trow a recent number of a Ceylon paper. ] 


We left Kandy at two o'clock for Kornegalle, a distance of (wenty-three 
miles, The road was most beaatiful, and some of the views were more 
splendid than anythiog | had seen before in Ceylon, particularly one from 
When you first 
| come in sightof the low country, the rowd winds along the brow of « 

mountain, and arrives suddenly at an opening, where you look down a 
lovely valley surrounded with magoificent mountains, covered with verdure 
to their very summiis. The vouly thing wanting to make it periect is wa- 
| ter; but this is the case in all our Ceylon views. As we approached Kor- 
| negalle, the road put me mach in mind of home—the meadows ut each side 
of us, with the catile grazing on them, were quite familiar scenes, and drew 
us back in imagination to dear old England, It was dark before we reach- 
ed our destination; but the road was illuminated with the fire-fies, whieh 
are extremely beautiful in this part of the country, One of these lovely 
little creatures was secured, and pieced on a watch, and its light was so 
ei that we were able to ascertain the hour. We arrived at Korne- 








galle, and started next morning at balf-past five o'clock on horseback for 
the kraal, about twenty miles distant, For the first hour or so it rained so 
much, that we were pot able to remark the country we Were passing 
throng but aboat seven o'clock the sun sppeared, and it became very 
| pleasant indeed. The road, or rather bridie path, lay through paddy 
| fields for the first ix miles and was admirable ground for a good roadster. 
The next four were through a thick jangle, which, the sun beng strong’ 
ficent ox- 

toria grew in abundance, also one of the *' bottle brush” tribe, of the most 


As it was not convenient, however, to the parties to find money suffi. | beautifulblue. I remarked a very handsome yellow fl wer, very like a 
cient to purchase Pat'sdischarge, they contrived that a disguise should laburoum, only much larger, which bung gracefully in banches over our 


path. We crossed a lovely river, called the Dedra-vya, about four buodred 
feet wide: all here was geatieness and peace: several beautifol trees 
drooped over the water, and bathed their gracefal branches in it, We 
reached the kraal about nine o'clock : the lauer part of the road ley along 
the bed of the Kimbool.wanya, which at this (ime of the year was quite 
dry. Our Eng ish friends would bave been highly amused had they caught 
a sight of our gudden'y crea‘ed village of kraal bungalows, which was con- 
structed entirely of the leaves of the talipot palm, our rovme were huog 
with redand white cloth ; and our furniture very much in the Robinson 
Crusoo style. 

In front of the governor's bungalow « kind of triampbel arch was 
erected, most t=stefully ornamented in the vetive fashion with plantain 
coa-nuts, pine apples, &c. There were eight bungulows alto- 
gether, also a bazaar, and several native huts, so that we bad quite a 
village of our own: all this was erected by the natives in a few weeks. 











When they had ended their engagement in London, they proceeded to Next morning, as we were going to breakfast, we were gee by be 
Edinburgh, and lastly to Dublin, a.d found no difficulty in obtaining an trumpeting of an elephant, which appeared to be just at our elbow ; bu 


our alarm Was s00n over, as one of our party came and told us it was 


lt happened, no one ever knew how, during their residence in Dub- only oue of the tame elephants brougut for our yo te r Pon _s 
lin that litle Absalom contrived to make the acquaintance of a certain | Just outside our door, with the mohout or riter on her shoal “ fe mr 
Misthress Biddy O'Kelly,an Irish widow, who kept a anug grocer’s shop peared perfectly tame, eating oranges aud plantains from —, jon * 8 
in that fair city, and the widow and he soon became on terms of the | 8eeming to enjoy them very much, It was wonderful to see ber places 


grea! cucoa-nut, baske and all, in her mouth, and crush it as 4 vut-cracker 


A pleasant thing it was to see the little red-headed Moor surrcunded would afilbert, Ltis avery old elephant and aoe ae 2 Sees 
by a bevy of Irish dames, acquaintauces of the widow, relating his ad- | sion of government more than forty years. Itis valucd at twe 
ventures in Irish-English with an Arabic accent, for a polite man had | rupees. 
| Esoosy become, with bis wheedling ways, “ Bai yer lave, marm,” “ Bee 


Before | proceed farther, itis necessary that I should givea brief de- 


” : f the tee ‘anne : ing the elephants. 
gestion to make, I shall be most happy to hear him; bat there is nut a | dadd an’ ye’rr a swate leetee weedee,” “ Bee dee powers an’ eet’s mee- | * ription of the kraal itself, and the manner of capturing P 


moment to lose.” All were silent, no one offered the least counsel. | 


“ Then,” says he, “ there unfortunately is but one opinion. I must be- 
lieve that you all agree with me that our situation is not a very enviable 
one, aud so, my comrades,” ringing the bell for his servant, with the ut- 
= apparent composure, he said to the man, “ Teil the cook to send up 
coffee.” 

“ A Misnomer, and the Admiral’s Pun.—Sir Sidney Smith making one 
of a partie carree at the apartments of alady in Paris, was asked by his 
hostess if le would dispense with the attendance of servants during 
dinner, to which he willingly consented. ‘“ I promise you,” she continu- 
ed, ‘‘ that youjshall not be badly served, for I have always my dumb-waiter 
by my side.”"— A dumb-waiter, madam,” replied our admiral, “is a 
misnomer, aud would offer but little advant age to us, as servants are not 
inthe habit of talking at their masters’ table; you mean a deaf-waiter, 
all the benefits of which proclaim themselves by its name alone, for its 
=. is the most useful ¢rait (tray ) in the construction of our wooded 

riend-”’ 

“ An Awkward Mistake.--When Sir Ralph Abercrombie was wounded, 
Sir Sidney Smith gave him his own horse, and received one that had 
belonged to a French dragoon. In galloping to the camp he was fired at 
by a party of British soldiers, and narrowly escaped being killed or 
wounded. It appeared that a custom prevailed in the French army of 


nambering each horse, and branding them with figures at least three in- | 


ches long on the flanks, so as to make them conspicuous at a considerable 
distance ; and this circumstance, coupled with Sir Sidney’s undress naval 


sel dott can’t shleept von veenk vor teenkeen off yee.’* 


| 


they commenced living in grand style. 


ence of the widow's smiles and the good cheer with which he daily re 
galed himself; and scornfully looked his wife upon her old acquain'an 


make a tour of the provinces, even when the Du 
flocked to see them, were satisfied. 
As philosophers of all time have observed, a man, however prosperous 


in pub 














stranger. 


is never satistied till he has displayed his grandeur and consequence to | er their destined victims, they light their fires and torches bebine 
his early friends, and little haalons boank to think what an fmportant | to drive them on towards the eutrance of the kraal, wir ew hod 

ersonage he should now be among his countrymen with all the wealth circle to prevent them trom returning. They are _ moe dey rit ~ 
be had acquired among the Christian dogs ; and this thought grew upon the mouth of the enclosure, where they are detained , 
him the more strongly since the widow sometimes made him taste a little when they are compelled to enter. o nnd 
of the domestic discipline to which a Moslem husband is happily 4 kraal the entrance is closed od and they aresafe inside, 


the next morning after be bad partaken a little too freely = whiskey | so much, os they tarn to some other 
unch, and accordingly he communicated these thoughts to bis compa- | same reception ; " 
Siege, who had won A their own reasons for yP met into them more | and the principal part of these came without any remuneration, as W & 


About an acre of jungle is formed into a square enclosure, leaving oulya 


| These were pleasant days for the little infidel, and he got on eo well small opening to let the elephanis enter; the palisades round a 
with the widow, that, to the envy of all her acquaintance, within a| sure are about eleven feet high, and at one ead two wings extend into 
month from their acquaintance she married the great prince from “ fur- oe 
rin parts,” as she declared the little rascal to be; and selling the shop, | form a long wall screened by the forest, the use of which is to prevent 





the jangle for some huadred yards on each side of the opening, so as to 


- ‘ 


| the elephants, should they hesitat» in entering the kraal, from escaping 


Redder and redder waxed the red face of the infidel under the infla- | at eitherside. An elevated stand is erected oa one side of the enclosure 


_| for the spectators. It is about twice as high as the palisades, sv that we 
.| looked ns into the kraal: I believe kraal is a Datch word, which 


ces, for money came plentifully in, and the party were ~ engeged » | siguities an enclosure. The men who drive the elephants into the snare 
| ic, who nightly 


are out several days before the exhibition takes place, in search of the 
| animals, which come down at this time of the year (Jaly) for a plant 
called kooraana, a kind of flax, which is then ripe. When the — 
’ 


The moment they sre in the 


they keep charging all round enclosure, but are repulsed by 


the 
Vi f the little red-headed te ts of himself, too, that he | the beaters. These people, when they see the elephants oppeceening 
bed loft behind in hie fatherland, saan ted tile snontel ene, especially | fences of the kraal, scream with alltheir might, and this frightens t 


int, where they meet with the 
Two thousand people were employed in this kraal; 





. . : : oe the 
Aniform and the horse’s accoutrements, led the party to take him for some | warmly than he expected. So one fine morning this troop of foreign | national sport; indeed, if they were offered any, they would leay 


unfortunate French officer trying to escape, and they fired at him a volley 
ortwo. When Sir Sidney was asked if he did not consider his situation 
at that moment most perilous, he replied,—‘‘ That he never felt less alarm, 
for he knew that every man’s mark was nobody's mark, but,” he added, 
“if they had not aimed at me, depend upon it, I should have been shot.” 


—_—@——— 


PATRICK O'ROURKE ; 


OR, THE LOVES OF MISTHRESS BIDDY O KELLY AND THE PRINCE 
FROM FURRIN PARTS. 


BY E. C. MURRAY—FOUNDED ON FACT. 


heeded, rascally Moor, named Absalom Esoosy, who travelled between | leave, madam!" “By my father’s beard [ sware you are a sweet little 
Tangier and Gibraltar wish cargoes of fowls and other provisiuns des-| widow!” “ By the powers, it is myself that cannot sleep a wink for 
i thinking of you!” which serve to show the forcible and origiaal style of 


tined for the town and garrison. 


sion, a great deal of curivus discernment in the value of metals, inasmac 





ligiously left such as were only gilt or plated. 
of the grocer, and Patrick O'Rourke. 


potentate, with whom she had linked her fate. bad abandoned hez. 





| “ Ab, the thief!” said she. “Ah, the dirthy little Tarkh, wi bis blar- | quite dare about half past six o,clock, 


as they took away any articles of gold or silver that lay about, and re- 
Two only of the party were left behind, the Princess Esoosy, ex-widow dewn in their fright. In afew minutes all was quiet 


A woefal woman was the —. when she found that the foreign | its companions, 4 


rinces absconded from their various lodgings, forgetting to pay a rent, krasl, and return to their homes affronted. 
at taking away everything belonging to them with a marvellously accu- ip 
rate’ memory, ans te things that did not, showing, on the latter occa- o'clock we all marched down to the krasl. Atlength,as we were : 


We were told that the drive was to take place after tiffin, so at two 

thana shout, 

h | and laughing together, we were startled by a scream rather , 

from - onal round the stand ; and oa looking round, we #0 Oe Per 

ple very much alarmed, ranning here and there, and pened “si aod 

| told that it was only one of the wild elephants that bad ecpered See 

was trying to break the line and oer. " after 

and still no sign of the elephants. Bt — 
and we weresllowed no lights, 

nd tdrn back. I must here remark 





| hour passed slowly away, 


tear the animals might be frightened a 


= : ——_—___—— 24 fore 
* For fear the gentle reader should be unable to decypher the precise that the elephant’s eye is coustructed = thes of ss Sagi on 
Once upon a time, as the story-tellers say, there was a little, red-| meaning of this dialect, we beg to say that Anglice it means, “ By your | gees mach better at night than in the day : 


Many were the weary voyages that Absalom (who had moreover a | compliments used by the lady-killing Moslem. 


in ti , as their hearing like wise is 
ubliged to sit in darkness, bat aleo 1 rileace, as their hearing | 


TAll thie is literally and circametantially true, having pissed wader the 
writer's own cye. 








a 


8 





The Atvion. 





SE 
acute. In this state we sat till half past eight o'clock, when = — 
instant the whole place was lighted up, and silence was broken phere 
most deafening shouts, which even now are ringing in my ee a 
was heard, — eighteen elephants tambled into the kraal, whic A 
rushed roand round, chavging here and there in wd ang ae 
t. The enclosure, however, was rapidly surrounded by crowds of | 


be umacc’iable. This composition or paint is formed of forty 
sulptrate oi lead and sixty parts of glue, which is composed of forty-five parts | 
of white creosote oil, fifieen of gum lacu, and five of eaoutchouc. In the | 
rural districts this might be used with great advantage by agriculturists in| 
painting their fences. | 


A Hint to rue Lavies,—The Nottingham Journal states that a singular | 


the beaters, and a chain of fires blazed up on all sides, #0 that escape was | fraud has been successfully attempted by some laceworkers, who have given | 


‘ j 0 i berd 
less, and after # vain rush at every point, the poor frightened be 
a lected quietly in one corner under 6 thick jungle, and stood wearied 
hn we breakfasted early, in order that we might awe more 
time to spend at the kraal. When we arrived at the stand about ten 
o'clock, ali the elephants were together in @ corner as before. They bad 
covered themselves with dust in their first rage, but now they appeared 
ite stupified and overcome. There were two tiny little ones among 
ice, which always ran between their mothers’ legs; and it was extracrd- 
inary to see the care the elder ones took not to touch them with their 
t. 

"Rowe = the entrance to the kraal was cautiously opened, 
and about six or eight tame elephants entered, with their mahouts or 
riders. This seemed to startle oar wild friends a little, for they imme- 
diately formed themselves into line, and prepared to make a charge. The 
tame ones were quite prepared for this, and continued to advance, throw- 
ing down several large trees, and crashing therm under their feet, which 
had the effect of intimidating the others, who instantly retired to their 
former position. One or two of the tame elephants now advanced to- 
wards them, followed by the noosers, to commence the capture, The 
moment the wild ones saw them approaching, they made a charge, then 
one of the men threw a noose poeeds the hind-fe tone of the largest, the 
other end of the rope being made fast round the neck of the tame one, 
who pulled it with all her might. The victim made prodigious efforts to 
escape, butall in vain; and at last he threw himself down on the ground 
in despair, when one of the tame elephants coming bebind him, actually 
pushed him up with its tusks, to his Souelose and final discomfiture. He 
now gave himself up for lost, and allowed himself to be bound without 
farther resistance. His hind-legs were fastened together, and then bouad 
to a strong tree; his front feet were treated in the same manuer, with the 
exception of not being tied together. When he was quite secured, he 
= threw himself down on the ground, and lay there for two or 
ree hours in exhaustion and despair. He covered himself with dust, 
which he collected and scattered with his trunk; and from time to time 
he inserted his trunk into his throat, and drew from some receptacle there 
asupply of water, with which he moistened the whole surface of his skin. 
It would thus seem as if the elephant, like the camel, is provided with a 
reservoir of this kind; but whether similarly stuated, I am unable to tell. 
This elephant was altogether halfan hour in being caught and secared, 
though, owing to the excitement, we could scarcely believe it was five 
minutes. In this manner sixteen of the elephants were noosed and made 
fast; and so completely subdued were they, that most of the spectators 
entered the kraal to pull out the hair from their tails, to get made into 





to cotton the appearance of silk. Silk thread is dissolved by a chem ical | 
process, and, alter the cotton thread has been drawn through the solution | 
thus obtained, it bas the gloss and appearance of silk thread, from which 
| the eye cannot dist nguish it. | 
Several ancient German coins, which are supposed to have been brought 
| to England by some of the German mercenary soldiers who were employ- 


at Naworth Castle, Cumberland, by the workmen employed in executing 
some repairs. 
The excavations making at Tintignac (in the Correz), a buried Roman 
town not far from Tulle, kave produced important discoveries. A few 
| paces disiant from, and a little lower than, the Temple, whose foundations 
| and outer walls inlaid with marble mosaics, have been already laid open, 
"has now been found a spacious circus, with its seats, galleries, passages, and 
\ the dens for the beasts and dwellings for their combatants complete. It 
stands on the slope of the rising ground whose summit is occupied by the 
temple (or palace); afd from its seats, having the amphitheatrical sweep, 
| the eye ranges over a wide reach of country and the bills which border it 
on the east and on the south.—A‘henzum. 
The celebrity of the first banking- house belongs, by common consent, to | 
Mr. Francia Child; the books of the firm date back io 1620; Messrs. 
| Hoares’ to 1680; and Messrs Saows’ to 1685. 
| The munificent sum of 15,800/ has been leit by Miss Anne Williams, 
| lately deceased, of Cwmdn, Wales, to he divided among various charitable 
| institations. 
| ‘T'we Pureworocicat Journat.—This journal, which is published in 
| Edinburgh, is, after an existence of 20 years, to be given up, not being 
sufficiently patronized. ! 
| Aw Incentous Curat.—The Calcutta correspondent of the Morning 
Herald says—*' While writing this letter, an almost incredible instance of 
native ingenuity and audacity bas been brought to my notice. A gentle- 
| man bought of a native shopkeeper in the bazaar a jar of * black currant 
‘jam,’ and taking it home was about to treat one of his children to a por- 
| ‘tion of its contents upon a slice of bread, when something in the appearance 
of the ‘jam’ attracted his intention, and oo a closer inspection he found it | 
was neilber more nor less than a conserve of black ants. There is no mis- | 
take in the mavier, for I have a gallipot of the article before me now, received 
from the hands of a medical gentleman of the city. This beats the soy 
| made of the cockrcaches out and out.” | 


Tae Eant anv THe Fanmen.-—A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam and 
complained, that, in his hunting excursions with his hounds, he had trod- | 


bracelets, rings, &c. as little souvenirs of the day. It really was one of | den down a field of wheat so as to doit damage.jThe Ear| told him, that, if | 


the most melancholy sights lever witnessed, to see those poor creatures, 
the true lords of the forest, there at our feet, humbled to the very dust, 
some lying down as if dead, others leaning against the trees, apparently 
in all the stupor of despair at the loss of their liberty, and all with their 
spirits, hope, and courage entirey lost. Even one which was loose 
seemed quite stupefied ; for though several times unfeelingly tormented, 
it never moved an inch, but appeared as if in a dream. 


PAusical and Theatrical Ktems. 


_M. Auber is preparing anew work for the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique, to be called “ L’Enfant Prodige.” ‘The words are by M Scribe, 
At the Grand Opera, Verdi's ‘‘ Jerusalem” is nearly ready for repre- 
sentation, and is positively announced before the close of the month. 
Moriani, the celebrated tenor, bas left the Opera at Bologna, in con- 
sequence of adispute with the administration, and bas been succeeded 
by M. Sinico, who made hisdébutin “Ernani,” with complete success- 
© was supported by Mme. Tadolini and De Bassini, the greatest bari- 
tone, according to the Italian papers, of the present day. 


The pen of Madame de Girardin has just given another tragedy to the | 


public, represented for the first time on Saturday night, and received 
with unanimous demonstrations of favour. The Title of the new tragedy 
is “ Cleopatre.” 

Meyerbeer, the composer, is now in Paris, making preparations for the 
tee yg of his iast grand opera, “ The Prophet,” at the Academie 

yale, a work, itis said, which will surpass an hitherto composed by 
the illustrious maestro. 

Mr. Edward J. Loder has composed an operetta expressly for Madame 
Thillon, which will ~~ om immediately at the Princess's Theatre. 
The libretto is by Mr, G. Soane, A. B., and is now in rehearsal. 


Balfe’s new opera will be the first novelty produced by Jullien, at 


Drnry-lane Theatre, the principal parts in which will be sustained by | 5; 


Mies Birch, Mrs. Weiss,and a sister of Misa Laura Addison, of Sadler s 
Wells, Messrs. T. Reeves, Weiss, and Jones Whitworth. The libretto is 
by Mr. Fitzball. 


Miss Birch has returned to London, from Paris, with Madame Balfe. 
After the shameful treatment she has received from the two managers uf 
the Academie Royale, we trust the British public will not be slow in 
recognising her claims, She will appear at Drury-lane, in Balfe’s new 
opera. 

The annu») festival of the friends of music took place at Vienna on 
the lith. A thousand performers, professional and amateurs, executed 
the Elijah of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, all being in mourning for the oc- 
cassion. Tio Empress Mother was present at this solemnity. 

Mererbevr has composed a one-act musical trifle for Mile. Jenny 


Lind, which it is supposed will be produced at Her Majesty's Theatre 
next season. ’ 


Mrs. Glover, the actress, haa been seriously indisposed for some days 
ast. Fears are entertained that she will not be able to resume her pro- 
essional avocatiohs, even should she recover from her present attack 
ee to be a prostration of her physical powers. She has been 
removed from Kensington, where she lately resided, to Hampstead. 

A Gakar Unxsows.—Some curiosity has been excited in Paris by the 
report of the approaching visit of a new singer from Russia. She is said 
to have a most extraordinary compass of voice. No one has hitherto 
been able to discover who she is, nor what the country which has given 
her birth. She has sung at the court of Naples and befvre the 
of Russia; in both cases, however, stipulating to preserve her features 
concealed by a mask. It is thus that she insists upun appearing before 
the public. By some she is believed to be a noble Russian lady who 
had been for years confined in durance vile by her husband, who has mar. 
ried again; by others, that she is an Italian nun, escaped from a religious 
life to get a peep at this wicked world. Others have declared, again 
that although her arms ond bosom are of the most snowy whiteness her 
face and head are those of a negress of Senegambia, which belief is con- 
firmed by her persistence in wearing the domino hood, which conceals 
even the very form of her head and throat from observation. She per- 


sists in signing no other name to her engagement a 
cherata.”’ g4gements than that of “ La Mas- 


During the month of October there has been 
Opera comique, ove ballet pantomime, 
seventeen vaudevilles—in 
thirty-eight authors. 


_ The French military bands have commenced in 

into their performances, accompanied by the re 

band. The etlect produced is tound to be pleas 

will be in general use throughout the French ar 
ng. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to give permission 
that the concert which is to take piace on the 2d of December for the 
benefit of the widow and seven children of the late Mr. Rooke should 
be under Her Majesty’s especial patronage. With this gracious permis. 
sion a handsome donation was sent for the relief of the family. 


produced in Paris one 
_ one drama, five comedies, and 
all, twenty-five novelties, the productions of 


troducing vocal music 
maining portion of the 
ing In the extreme, and 


—<@ 


HMiscellancous. 


sreuTnverion or Toavs.—Since the opening of the atmospheric railway 
aris tc St. Germain they have found round the large cast metal 


tube, chiefly in th : ; 
» al pa ) »» . 
ber of dead toads. part under the tunnel to the viaduct, an immense pum. 


of this mortality, ba 
rty of attractin 
lities a comp! 


ve found that the paint in the tube hes a singular pro 
& these reptiles and poisoning them They are in maay 
*te scourge, and the means of destroying them may noi 


Emperor } 


my, by command of the 


©ome chemiste, being desirous tu discover the cause | both by officers and men 


he would procure an estimate of the loss, he would pay it. The man in- | 
| formed him that he had done so already, and it was believed the damage | 
| would be L50. The earl paid it. But, as spring came on, the wheat | 
which had been trodden down grew up, and became the best ia the field. | 
The farmer honestly returned the fifiy pounds. * Ab,’ said the earl, “ this 
is what I like. This is as it ought to be between man and man.” After | 
making some inquiries about his family, the earl went into another room, 
and rewrning, gave the mana cheque for one handred pounds, saying, 
| * Take care of this, and when your eldest son is of age present it \o him, 
and tell him the occasion that produced it.” —Leicester Mercury. 


The Marquis of Breadalbane has been entertaining a shooting party at 
Taymouth. The Duchess of Montrose shot four splendid bucks in the 
marquis’s forest, three having royal heads, besides stalking in first rate 
style; hil or glen, no objects and all obstacles easily surmounted when 
game was in view. 

Tue Late Ancusisnor or York—We understand that the Queen wrute 
with her own hands, a letter of condolence to Miss Harcourt, the daughter 
of the late Archbishop of York, on the demise of that lamented prelate. 





| M. Dietfenbach, the most celebreted surgeon of Germany, has just 
expired, from an attack of apoplexy, which seized him at Begin when 

alighting from his cabriolet. He was bora at Konigsberg in 1795, and is 

the author of several medical works. 

Land is of extraordinary little value in Gallicia. The Archduke John 
has just sold his vast estate of Nadworo, whick contains upwards of 
500,000 acres, for 750,000 florins (1,950,000f.), or 14 florins (31. 90c.) per 
acre, 

Asomewhat remarkable undertaking is at this moment in progress in 

Sweden—that o! lowering the waters of the great lake of Oleron to the | 

| extent of 12 feet. This operation has become necessary, in consequence 
| of the construction of a railway from Stockholm to Gothenburgh. It 
| will cause upwards of 10,0C0 acres to be brought into cultivation. 
Marshal Sebastiani has been appointed bythe Tribunal administrator 
the estate and effects of the late Duke and Duchess de Praslin. 
Orniotn or THe Stock Excnancre.—* Yesterday,” says an old newspa- 
per dated July 15, 1773, “the brokers and ethers at New Jonathan’s | 
came to a resolution, that, instead of its being catled‘ New Jonathan’s,’ | 
it should be called ‘The Stock Exchange,’ which is ts be wrote over 
the door. The brokers then collected 6d. each and christened the house 
with punch,” - 


Lonvon anp Parts.—A party of gentlemen, amonzet whom was Mr 
Maegregor, the chairman of the South Eastern Railway. started from | 
Paris on Saturday, and reached London in 12 hours and 50 minutes. | 
The journey from Paris to Boulogne occupied 8 hours and 50 mivutes: 
from Boulogne to Felkeetone, 1 hour and 55 minvtes; and from Folke. 
stone'to London, 2 hours and 5 minutes. There was no effort in accom. | 











Mr. Minasi, the most distinguished artist in his line—that of pen-and- | 
| ink drawing—has just completed a portrait, not only worthy of his facile | 
pen, but one, also, that cannot fail to interest the whole of the British 
public. Jt is the likeness of our immortal bard, Shakspeare. In delicacy | 
of execution, refinementof touch, and ease of ensembie, the portrait may 
be considered one of the very best of this talented artist’s efforts. The | 
| features, indeed, are so minutely finished, that they presentall the ap. | 
| pearance of being drawn on ivory. The resemblance to portraits of the 
} greatdramatist, supposed to be the most faithful, is also complete ; and | 
| Mr. Minasihas invested his work with a highly poetical idea in the re- 
| presentation of the ethereal flame emanating from the hoad of Genius. 
| Beneath the portrait the artist has “‘ penned” a faithful copy of the house | 
| in which Shakspeare was born, and has appropriately affixed the Italian 
motto, ‘‘ Arde uncor la fiamma del tuo inesausibile genio.” My. Minasi has 
| succeeded in imparting to the eyes of the bard an extraordinary effect. 
| Their vacant gaze is remarkable, seeming as though they shone rather ia 
the inner manthan outwardly. The whole is comprised ina handsome 
gilt frame, with a view, we believe, of its being forwarded to royaity for 

the approbation of her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

Netson’s CoLuMN at CHARING-cRoss.—Mr. Carew the sculptor, has 
jus! completed the model of the principal bas-relief for the Nelson column 
at Charing-croas, for the entadlature facing towards Whitehall. The group 

is taken from Southey’s ‘‘ Histery of the Batile of Trafalgar,’’ where it is 
stated that Nelson, observing ‘* that they had done for him at last,” order- | 
ed new tiller ropes to be rove as the others were destroyed. There are in 
all fifteen figures, above seven feet high, and the centre group, taking Lord 
} Nelson to the cockpit, isadmirably depicted. 
New.y-piscoverep Work oF Piato.—M. Minas, a learned Greek, | 
while on a scientific tour in the East, has, it is stated, discovered a work o! | 
| Plato—a treatise on the human race, which has hitberto escaped the re- | 
| searches of ancient and modern savans. | 








| Esormovs Roots or Cetery.—In the garden of Mr. G. Hurst, of this 
town, were dug up, a few days since, five sticks of celery, Weighing to- 
gether no less than 45 1 2ibs., the respective weights of each 7 3-4ibs., 
| 8 3-4bls., 9lbs., and two 10\bs. each. — Bedford Mercury. 


The following appears in the Droit ;—“ We learn from a certaia source 


ing thatthere was no evidence against her, rendered by the Chambre du 
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THE COLGNIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
[INCORPORATED BY ACT OF ¢ARLIAMENT. 

CAPITA!.. HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricur Hon. tus EARL o¢ ELGIN awy KINCARDINE, Ge. 
VeRnon-Geweral OF CaNava. 

Edinburgh, | George street: London, 4 A. Lothoury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vineem 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great Stu. James Street 
DIRECTORS: 
Cuaiste. Dunkin, Esq., 


Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hoa. W. B. Roeinson. 


Hon. Peter McGit., Chairman, 
Daviv Davipson, Eaq., 
ALEXa. Simpson, Esq. 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, Geonce W. Camreecr, Esq., M.D. 
Solutior, Jouw Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davivson Parker, Esq. 


| 8'€HE DIRECTORS of ihe COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being 2a. 
ed duriog the Sco'tish war in the reign of Edward VI., have been foand | * which 


+ sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, 
commanded by Assurers in Great B.iiain, have invested THe Boarp In Mowragas 


’ rigth full powers to exa aise into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 


k, at once, without commanicating with the parent Board. : 

A party has it thas his power to effectao Assurance op his Life wumediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sab- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to comes the Waasae- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 

fhis arrangement gives to the Covoniat ail the facilities of a Company —* 
local ; and combined with the additional advantagesof a large Guaranteed Capital, 
foros the most perfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aaiual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterliog : 











Tasce I. 
~~Whoie Term of Life, wi bh Partic:pation in the Profits of the Company. 
Age. | Aonuai Premiom. {| Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom. 
“ls | ££! i404 } 30 £2 Gs 44 7 Li ids Od 
20 } 1 188 4d | __ 3 5s 6d 60 | 7 W114 








Pouictes effected under THis Tasie, have ihe benefit of participating in the profits of 
the Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, whee each 
Policy will share in the Fund vo be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Tasce Il. 


Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. | Aonual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 

15 | £1 ils 2d , a £2 5s 2d | 50 £t 5s 3d 

20 1 15s 1d { 4 | 3 Os Od } 60 6 I4s lid 

Policies effected under THis TasLe, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent'y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or te 
cover Desrs 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hace Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties poem HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interestio 
remain asa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec acted at settlement of the claim ; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—One-TutrRD of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence of 
the Assurance, the proporiion of premiams thus reserved to be ceducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured mes aclaim upon the Company. 

TKaveciine Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelliag, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from any NoRTH AMERICAN Port To 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospecius of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at | of the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada 
nov 13—#m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


CAREY AND VER VALEN, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 





Groree Carey, 
Josern Watson Ver VALEN. nov 6—3m _ 


pth AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs cf 1200 ton 
and 440 horse power each. 

I'nder contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 

The vessels appointed to sail from Liverpool are the 


Hibernia, ........00seee00-(f0r Boston).......sseeeeeee+.December 4 
Caledonia, ....ceccceencees(fOF BOSON). cesccevscceseeees- December 18 
Cambria, ...0. -seeseeees(tor New York )....cescececssoeeesJanuary | 


The vessels appointed to sail from the United States 
Britannia, .....cen-seeeeees({TOM BOStOn)....+++006 «+++. December 16 
Hibernia,..... seoveee ceee(ftom New YVOrK)......-cececeeeee January 1 


Passengers’ baggage must be on board the ay previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $i20. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidfor.. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM Jn. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nou. 6 Wall-steeet. 

In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesity’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam Ape for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 

i and Hatifax ani Boston, aad between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are 
America The Niag ara 
ds “* Europe. dec 18 


NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—1be Proprietors or the sev 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their safl 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month ; these 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. 








1. 
Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 

New World, Skiddy Marché, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. @ 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, «oui, «at, a1) | 6 gg we gy 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “16, * 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursle ‘m, * a. em) 8 Zw Ee G 
Roscius Eldri ae ‘a, * BS §~“Bi* % * & * 
L Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 8, “«; -M, “« 1 
Ashburton, Howland, “ec * @& ™“ & on *§ F * 
West Point, (n) Allen, “ou, ¢ fi, “ Il sek, * & “ 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “Bm, * “ 16) Oct. 1, Feh. fl June 3 
Liverpool, Eldridge, om * ee * “ 6 “ . “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 36, “ 26, “ 9) « a, « ay ow y 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! smn ¢*¢ KK © 
Patrick Henry, Delano y ¢& ® 6, “ 6 « 91, « i, “« 1 
S. Whitney, Popham, on, * , * BB eo . - 2% 
Tiew York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 2 
Q. of the West, W house, ‘* 21, “ 21, “« 3) bd 6, 66 6, “ 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, om © “ 26 os i, ““?, * BB 
Oxford, Goodmanson.Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 on, ¢* “ 
Henry Clay, Nye, 7. Ss SS Se ae .«  * @ 
Waterloo, ' Alien, “uw, «nn, # nl « 8, a “ 
Cambridge, Peabody, “16, * 16, “* 16] Dee. 1, April I, Aug. i 
Constitution, Brittor, “7, * 3, * Bf « 4, _ - a 
Garrick, a “se «© 6 ¢ “orm, * & « # 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov.1, Mar. 1, Jaly 1 “et, *§ 6 © 





These ships are all of the largestclass, and are commanded by men of character and exe 


plishing thie, the train from Paris to Amiens was a slow train, and stop- perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendu®r- 
ped at every station. | comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every descripuo. of stores of the best 
kind, Punctvality in the days of saiMing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpuol,........+++++++++-$100. 
“ “6 ro * to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, L Lads Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL. N, ¥y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships S. Whitaey, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sh‘ps Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
£.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Live 1, Hottinguer, and Constitution 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv 
Agents tor Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
; GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutl-st., New York 
jul 31 CHAPMAN. BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


N aw YORE AND LONDON PACKETS, —To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every mon 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctua ly from New York 
13 





on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year , 
et 

Ships. Masters. 


Days of oniing from New, Days of Sailing from 

York. | London. 

Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, Jan. 8, “y Sept. 3\Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 2 
‘ ii) 6 a7 


St. James, “« 16, . 1f\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. & 
Toronto, I, Pratt, a) | ee” |! Sl) ae 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ 22 
Mediator, D.L.Stark, § “ 8, “ 3, “ 8 “ 2, * “ 2 
Quebee, J. H. Williams, “ 16, “16, ‘ 16)April 5, Ang. 9% Dec. & 
Victoria, E.E. Morgan,| “ 24, “24,  32@ 13,“ i, “ 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, ‘ 21, “ 3i 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, [* £ €2. 8 oe 2, “ 36 
Wellingtoa, C. Chadwick, | “ 16, “16, “ 16|May 5, Sept. 5, Jan. 5 
Marg. Evans E.G. Tinker,| « 24, “24, « 2 “ 13, © 13, = 13 
Prince Albert, F.R. Meyer, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee ij “ 21 “ 21, - 21 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick, “ 8, ‘8, “ 8 “ 28 28, ‘* 2 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “16, ‘ I6June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 24, “24, 24 M mn 13, ‘~ 18 
Vladiator, R.L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May 1, Sept ! 21 21 2 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navic 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de» 


scription. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 


| and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
| levers. parcels, or packets, sent oy them, 0 


nless regular Bilis of Lading are igned there- 
JOHN ERIsWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO 78 South 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


or, Apply to 
sept 11, 1847. 





Couseil of the Tribanal of First Instance. Mdlle. Deluzy had been in pscksr a er ty att y ——— 


| that Mdile. Deluzy has been set at liberty in virtue of an ordinance declar- | 


prison since the 15th of August— a period of three months. 

The dress of th Heavy Cavalry is \o be entirely changed. The order 
has been given to the regiments to that effect. The tails of the coats are 
| to be shortened and squared, and the old shabraques are to be discontinued 
| and new ones, similar to those worn 


We learn from St Pe tersburgh that the Emperor of Russia has given his 
sanction {08 proposition of the Council of the Empire, for doubling th: 
landstax in the rural dis'r cts, ” 





yy the Light Dragoons, taken into use, | quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage ts $100 


New York on the Ist, an avre on the 16th o 
rom New York, i" rom Havre. 

Ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell,do 16 March, July, and Nov. 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 

Ist April, Aug and Dee. Baltimore, E. Fonk, waste = one hyo on .. 
ran ships are not surpassed, combining a 

Tee ea ote : - Fossangers will be supplied 


—_ as follows: 


y i ith the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for tnese 
a mt tne | ee arenaes by the subscribers, free = any other than the expenses ao 
j i rT passage, apply lo 
wally incerred on them’ For freight or passage, BVA! HiNCKEN, Agenis, 
No. 93 Tontine Buildings, New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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_ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


" 
Kmperial Parliament | 
OPENING OF THE SESSION—THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

House of Lords, November 23. 

«* My Lorps anp GeytLemes: Her Majesty has ordered us to declare 
to you the causes which have induced her to call Parliament together at 
the present time. Her Majesty has seen with great concern the distress 
which has for some time prevailed among the commercial classes. The 
embarrassments of trade were at one period aggravated by so general a 
feeling of distrust and of alarm, that Her Majesty, for the purpose ot res- 
toring confidence, author ized her Ministers to recommend to the Directors 
of the Bank of England a course of proceedings suited to such an 
emergency. This course might have led to an infringement ef the law. 
Her Majesty has great satisfaction in being abie to inform you that the law 
has not been infringed, that the alarm has subsided, and that the pressure 
on the banking and commercial inierests has been mitigated. The abun- 
dant harvest with which this coantry has been blessed has alleviated the 
evils which always accompany a want of employment in the manufactu- 
ring districts. Her Majesty has, hosvever, to lament the recurrence bf se- 
vere distress in Ireland, ewing to tre scarcity of the usual food of the peo- 
ple. Her Majesty trusts this distress will be materially relieved by the 
exertions which have been made to carry into effect the law of last session 
for the relief of the destitute poor. Her Majesty has learnt with satisfac- 
tion that landed proprietors have taken advantage of the means placed at 
their disposal by the liberality of Parliament, for the improvement of land. 
Her Majesty Jaments that in some counties of Ireland some atrocious crimes 
have been committed, anda spirit of ‘nsubordination has manifested itsel! 
leading to an organized resistance to lega) rights. The Cord Lieotenant 
has employed with vigour and energy the means which the law places at 
his disposal to detect offenders, and to prevent the repetition of offences. 
Her Majesty, feels it, however, to be her duty to her peaceable and well- 
disposed subjects to ask the assistance of Parliament in taking further 
precautions against the perpetration dt crime in certain counties in Ire- 
land. Her Majesty views with the greatest anxiety and interest the pre- | 
sent condition of Ireland, and she recommends to the consideration of 
Pai iiament measures which, with due regard to the rights of property may 
advance the social condition of the people, and tend to the permanent 
improvement of that part of the United Kingdom. Her Majesty has seen | 
with great concern the breaking out of civil war in Switzerland. Her Ma- 
jesty is in communication with her allies on this subject, and has expressed 
her readiness to use, in concert with them, her friendly influence for the | 
purpose of restoring to the Swiss confederation the blessings of peace. Her | 
Majesty looks with confidence to the maintenance of the general peuce of 
Europe. Her Majesty has concluded with the Republic of the Equator a | 
Treaty to the suppression of the Slave Trade. Her Majesty has given 
directions that this treaty should be laid before you. (Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons: Her Majesty has given directions that the estimates 
for the next year should be prepared for the purpose of being laid before 
you. They will be framed with a careful regard t> the exigencies of the 
public service. My Lords and Gentlemen; Her Majesty recommends to 
the consideration of Parliament the laws w uich regulate the navigation 
of the United Kingdom, with a vie. to consider whether any changes can | 
be adopted whic’. without danger to our maratime strength, may promote | 
the commerciai : .d colonial interests of the empire. Her Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint a commission to report on the best means of im- 
proving the healtn of t!.= metropolis,and Her Majesty recommends to yous 
earnest attention such measures as will be laid before you relating to the 
public he+lth. Her Majesty has deeply sympathize? with the sufferings | 
which afflict the labouring classes in the manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain, and in many parts of Ireland; and Her Majesty has observed with 

admiration the patience with which these sufferings have been generally | 
borne. The distress which has prevailed among the commercial classws | 
has affected many important branches of the revenue; but her Majesty | 
trusts that the time is not distant when, under the blessing of Divine | 
Providence, the commerce and industry of the United Kingdom will have 
resumed their wonted activity.” 

[The crowded state of our columns has obliged us to throw the Speech 

into ove paragraph. } 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 
House of Commons, Nov. 24. | 
Mr OSBORNE, without prejudging the Bank Charter Act, said he doubt- | 
ed whether it had not undergone undue condemnation: for the House 
should bear in mind, that only three banks of issue have failed during the 
monetary crisis. 

In glancing over the subjects of the Speech, Mr. Osborne censured that 
most glaring of all hambugs ever perpetrated in this country, the attempt 
to put down the slave-trade ; large sums of money being devoted to in- | 
crease instead of diminish the horrows of that traffic. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK complained of the silence maintained by 
Ministers respecting the Bank Charter Act ; and demanded explanation of 
the reasons which induced them, for the first time in the history of this 
country, to propose a new usury law, not to reduce but to increase the 
rate of usury. 

He recapitulated the applications which had been made to Ministers | 
for a repeal or mitigation of the act ; Sir Charles Wood’s declaration at 
the end of the session, that they had seen the worst of the commercial 
difficulties ; his reply to the Newcastle deputation, that Ministers couid | 
not guard against the consequences of over-trading and over-specula‘‘on : | 
and that there was no undue pressure on the money-market as respected 
houses of gond credit, at the very time that Exchequer Bills were ot 25s. 
discount, and they subsequently went down to 40s. When Ministers met 
the Liverpool deputation on the 19th October, they would give no hope ; 











|land? It will bring back gold for the right honourable gentleman the check ‘he atrocious crimes which had lat: 


ture tns ans wcthec he $d bn horn dead om ounce jen otha a soa ets iacdsed es hig 
¥~ " . | ou, is asimilar object to that of last session will be introduced into this ¢ 
Your of rag oo. Yer gm artificially cheap | other House of Parliament. Lord John atteched the greatest ectinnes 
colling ot 42. per bag below ioe rm yy a atisthefact? lt isnew to a measure of that kind. Emigratios be had always heldto be useful 
sugar is selling at€s and S« the bands Sweig! tt ns market; while a6” subsidiary measure, in some respects; but he dil not believe in the 
chased at even Cube or Brasil Tes Ae eb wlow what it may be pur- | over population of Ireland which some persons alleged. He thought that 
solllendn onal a “ “he r must be so d cheap, and it is now | with sgricuttural improvement Ireland would be able to sapport a popula. 
3 he foreigner by the chest and by the pound retail in this country | tion even greater than at present. A mesrure would be introdaced in tl 
_ —— Lo ys the prey at Canton. These are the works course of this session for the improvement of the Grand Jary lows ane 
rdw | th egy vary pore te _ = oe up their schemes by a bill atfectiog the great and difficalt question of the relations Le weon lend- 
ee > ~ om . r y may Make the goods of the mana. lord and tenant,in which would be embodied such r *‘gulations as appeared 
acturer artificially cheap. {[ am told that, for the first time in the history | © Ministers to be consistent with the improvement of the land o! lela 
of the cotton manufacture of this country—and I| speak it in the presence and with the undoub <d and iod sfeas me hte . + Papen fi Oo ivemuns, 
of mill-owners and cotton-spinners, that they may contratict me if they can | Would see, therefore, that the chareo. whi Dh 7 b puns ne a 
—cloths, calicoes, and yarns, have been sold at the price which the cotton | preferred against Ministers, of tiavine co: 7 : , see sennmates reher Gan 
in its raw state cost: and you think that this isa profitab e trade for Eng. bied by remedial measures was hot j ret “1 lee pelaace ‘daty Saat w 
, ist t , be >t 
Member for Tamworth to worship ; it will bring back his golden image, | is necessary, if for no other Saasiee thin - y “ Ireland ; it 
but it will bankrupt the country.” ital and the improvement eo estent’al t P Now se imere action of cap- 
He pointed to the example of France, who is not contracting her cur- Ireland. ~— ee 
rency, but reducing the vaiue of her notes from 20/. to 8/ ; of Bavatia, Lord Jobn now answered Lord G » Bb 
who is sanctioning savings-bank notes and railway notes ; of Russia, whose Mr. Canning’s phrave, that there bs 4 be a te 
Emperor, not long ago too poor to go to war, is sending his gold out of the | thrown away” in much of hiss reech 
couvtry, and improving the construction of railways. He cited the exam- ; 


; also a 


1 to whom he applied 
. treat deal of good indignation 
ord George had taken the o | 
tunity of going much farther than the Particular measure * 


ple of Mr. Pittin 1793, when, finding the commerce and trade of the | appeared to complain, but of which it was pot cle of whieh be 
country in a similar position, he advanced 5 000,000/ at 4/ 6s. per cent. | meat, whether he really complained a . * Wet nn 4 ‘os 
** But her Majesty’s Government bave turned usurers, and fatal bas been ct a moment of great emergency, to recommend | o~ F D aS Ii Neceseaey, 
| the effects nee the country. The money-lender by profession was Bank of Engleud to advance their notes u 00 appr ye T eeamttien Cine 
too ready to follow the example set him by the Government, and he who | them at the same time that i! thereby the 4 tot ‘4 bh * ib gets , 
before would have been ashamed to ask 8 per cnt for his money did not we woald then come to Parliament to syd rf a ee ~ be nge i, 
. ") g done 


scruple to tak? 10. Mortgages were raised from 3 1-4 10 5 per cent, while | so, we thought it cur Jaty to advise her Majesty to summon Parliamer 
in Scotland those made at 6 per cent. were raised to 6}. In shert, the | the earliest possible period, in order that we might state to Parliam: ot ote 


whole country was taxed by a usury law ; it was taxed to the amount of | had been done, and e+e le as to meet any ¢ meequences Which might os 
1} per cent, a charge far heavier than if you were to impose an income | ensued from te step »hich was taken. ‘If our conduct was wrot 7 " 
’ ong i 


tax of 10 per cent. “Any gentleman has only to look at the Property and | was likely to ‘var to pablic injury—if it was on a slight or fanciful 

Income tax returns, and he will see,—assuming the whole land of the coun- | that we thougtt it advisable fo recommend a eus ~ sion of a ogy 
try to be mortgaged for only one-third of its value, and that | believe is far) noble Lord has it in his power to propose a resolu ke to the Ho Aare hat 
below what the land of the whole empire is mortgaged for,—that an in- | effect.” Lord John believed that the fixing he ae of setatent os Gore ve 
creased charge of interest of 14 per cent is eqaal to anew tax on the land | the safety of the measure, It a general issue of bank pote hi lo 
of England, Scotland, and [reland, of 12,000,000/. ayear, But that is not | advised at 41, 15s. of Sl. per cent interest, that would but ~toe , ae 
all. | have hitherto been speaking of the landed property of the country ;| tbe want of confidence which it was the object of G meal. t ‘a iee 


lhe 


but there are the trading and the industria! classes of the country—these | This was all he should say at present on thes ibject eid 
| are taxed even to a higher Jegree by this usurious interest. By this addi- Lord George had thought proper to raise a song of triumph on the 
u | t 


7 9 ny “eo . of » 2 
tional rate of | 1 2 per centintecest, | will venture to say that a tax is levied | calamitous situation of the country as compared with foreign con 


' : et , ee——es 
upon those who are in debt and obliged tc hcrrow money on interest to no compared with France, for instance; some time ago, however, we bad 
vate amount than 25,000 000c. a year. Well, then, the Government | Occasion to borrow a large sum, and the loon was contracted ai it be per 

| having been accessories to the exacting vf -his high usurions rate of interest, | L001.; the French Government, in its recent loan, has only ebtarme 175, 


are wo to be told that it i. not convenienc iat the time of the House should | francs 25 centimes per 100 trance. 
be taken up on the second night of the secsion to consider what were the Lord Geurge has discovered a connexion between the commercial es 
circumstances which led the first Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor | lamities and tree trade, as the old labourer discovered in Tenterden Seams le 
ofthe E.xchequer to advise the Bank only to lend money at that high | the cause of the Goodwin Sands. it is true that there have been treet te 
usurious rate? Good God! what are we to believe? Are we to sup | measures, and there has been a great depression rm trade; but L ae 
pose that the noble lord the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor | G-arge had failed to establish the conuexion between the two Have teas e 
ol the Exchequer bave taken Shylock into their confidence, and that they | never Leen avy other periods of mercantile depression ? ‘ In th e cine 
have only been cousidering how they could exact the largest sumsof money | 1793, to which the noble Lord had himself alluded, was there | not a pe- 
- ny a ere ee or this suffering country ? One would imagine that | riod of commercial depression and panic! And yet, at that time, those 
pa. sdeeall ” ae of Sir Giles Overreach, who, addressing | laws and duties which we have since abrogated existed in fall foree ; 
i ll, say ere is a plan—all men must be sellers and | the only | and the laws of protection did not prevent the depression and revulsion 
purchaser. | of trade, which this country has many times witnessed. | agree with 
He would not enter upon the affairs of Ireland further than to say, that the noble Lord partly, in what be say s with respect to railroads, | have 
her Majesty’s Ministers must make themselves responsible for the peace of | never attributed so much importance as others have dove to the effeet 
Ireland, Le I shall posipone my remarks upon any measures they may | which they have produced upon the money-market. Undoubtedly, re‘! 
produce till I see then before the House. I trust her Majesty’s Min- roads are among the causes of the panic and distress which have been 
isters will not preseut av-ther spectacle of a Government turning out one | felt; but, to attribute the whole revulsion aud distress to the railroads, is 
set ol men, and then guy. ping the country by the principle in a res:ance I think, attaching an exaggerated importance tw them. Uat tunately, 
tu which they obtained Jhice.” Sir, whether you have protection or free trade in this country—imeke 
Lord George enlarged upon the mistaken policy which exults in a slave- | your laws as you will—regulate your currency as you please—it happens 
trade treaty with the Equator asa new link in the ch. .a knocked off ‘ho | that this country, when it rises to a state of great prosperity, rushes on 
limbs of the Negro, wnile the encouragement given to slave-growr *: gor precipitately to build a system of artificial and fictitious credit, which is 
has increased the price of a slave in Caba and Brazil from 300 to 500 | sure, at some moment or other, to bring down cepression and a revul- 
dollars at least. Her Majesty congratulates the country upon having ‘cheap sion of that prosperity, I fear that this state of things is inseparable 
sugar ;”’ but thatisone of the main causes which have broken duwn the | from that enterprise by which our merchants are distinguished, The 
sugar-planters in the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the East Indies; and | reason why the panic was so great and extensive is, that there is no other 
as a necessary consequence bas caused the return of manufacturers’ bills to | country with transactions so large as ours, affected as this country must 
Manctester. Such is the result of free trade! When her Majesty | be by events which take place in different quarters of the world. “ The 
recommends a furtuer consideration of the Navigation laws, prudence might noble Lord has told us of the scarcity of cotton at Liverpool, and says 
suggest to the uoble Lord, with all his courage, the propriety of holding | that that is a consequence of free trade. Does he mean to tell us, that, 
his rathless hand, Liverpool being a depot for cotton, foreign merchants resort there to buy 
** Her Majesty tells us that the Estimates shall be laid before us with / it at the market-price? 1 should have thought that the fact of their be- 
the greatestregard to economy. I rejoice at the language of that intima-| ing there was rather an advantage than otherwise, and that the ciream- 
tion. I feared that we might have heard of some propositicn of new taxes | stance of their purchasing eotton when the market was low was a cir- 
[ hope now that I may congratulate the country that it 1s not the intention | cumstance which the Liverpool traders would not look unfavourably 
of her Majesty’s Government to propose new taxes. [| would fain hope,| upon. But is the complaint made by the noble Lord that cottons and 
Ubat as the Property and Income ‘ax expires in the next spring, Ministers | cotton wool have been admitted at alow duty? Why, along time ago 
contemplate the possibility of dispensing with it altogetber. (Loud cheers | when there was a duly upon them of 60 or 80 per cent, we were vooding 
and laughter). 1 confess | don’t see at present any prospect of it, unles# | those goods into the yt: sowed of Asia and America, and competing with 
we retrace our steps. The honourable gentleman the Member for Lanca- | the foreigner in places where protection was of no veluc. | can hardly 
shire could only see one ray of sunshine to illumine the genera} gloom : it| imagine, therefore, that, it is in respect of those articles that the noble 
was that her Majesty had been whisked along at five and forty miles an| Lord's complaints against free trade are made, Well, then, is it corn? 
hour through railroads in Lancashire, 1 confess, Sir, that if the honourable | Does the noble Lord mean to say that he complains of the admission of 
gentleman and the mover of the Address cen give no more hopes than they foreign corn during the past year! Does be mean to say that there is 
aid in their speeches, our prospects are gloomy indeed. Uh, how changed | any class of statesmen in this House, or in the couatry, who are so deter- 
are the auspices under which We commence the present Session as compared | mined on protection, that when wheat is at 110s. the quarter, they would 


but on Saturday the 23d, when they saw the bankers of only the city of | With Usose of 1846! Then her Majesty permitted her Royal Consort to; impose on it a probibitory duty?” Corn had been purchased with gold ; 


London, they began to relent. It was reported that Mr. Pease had wait- 
ed on Lord Grey and Sir George Grey— 

Sir GEORGE GREY—“ This is quite incorrect.” 

Lord GeorGe continued—If so, it was quite necessary to have some in- | 





| honou! us wich his presence here, to grace the pageant and triampbal | but in a time of famine corn must be bought, and admitted daty free, 


processicu by which Free ‘Trade was to be ushered into existence. Grea) whether there be free trade or not. As to cheap sugar, and tea, and 
were the promises then made, and high the expectations. [ must say that! such articles, if traders were obliged to sell them at a lows, it was be- 
[ did expectio have seen the honourable Member for the West Riding of | cause they had miscalculated their business. That is not the fauit of free 


formetion : it was understood that Ministers, obdurate to the cries of | Yorkshire and for Stockport here to defend that policy, and to explain why | trade; free trade does not oblige poe to importarticles at a lose. 


London, Liverpool, and Manchester, had relaxed when they were re- those promises and expectations had been so falsified. He is not here — Notwithstsnding the revulsion o 


commerce, Lord John did not for an 


minded what the collieries and Durham were. oe be can well remember that, in 1341, in ove of those eloquent | instant give credit to the statement that we are in a position of “shame, 
Lord George denied that railways had brought on these difficulties; and amenness Goce neon 0 ee Sp tie nents: Se es Se | ren: aoe disgrace,” or that we shall not rise again. No doubt 


when Mr. Heywood talked of 161,000,000’. having been sper: on ruil- 
ways, he should remember that this expenditure had been s)zead over | 
twenty years. Only 85,000,000/. has been spent between 1840 and the | 

resent time—littie more than 12,500,000/. a year. ‘‘ And weare to be | 
told that this country, after thirty-two years of peace, is redaced to what | 
state of poverty and distress that it cannot spend at the rate of 12,500,000/. 
a year without being brought to the verge of ruin? Is it forgotten that 
we expended in the period of the wart We are told there was a great | 
famine: thatis true, and large are the sums that have gone out of the | 
conntry in payment for imported provisions; but is it not the system of | 
free imports that has drawn the gold out of the country, and brought on 
this distress? It is not the high price of corn: the price of corn in the | 
last seven years of the war averaged, I think 94s 6d ; and yet we were en- 
abled to raise and «pend every year 70,000,000/. sterling, and more, upon | 
an average, in taxes alone, whilst in loans we raisad and spent in those 
same seven years I think above 180,000,000/., that is 26,000,000/. a year | 
more. And yet were we nag | stricken then? Were we a humbled 
and a ruined nation then? Was England then a spectacle of bankruptcy 
and shame ? Was England crying out she was rained and could dono! 
more? In the last year of the war—in 1815—we were able to raise a 
property tax of 15,000,000/.: we were enabled to send 207,000 regulars | 
and 80,000 militia to the field; we were enabled to pay 140,000 seamen 
and marines: and now we are to be told that we cannot pay 300,000 rail- 
way labourers, without bringing the country to the verge of ruin? It is 
well for the Goverament to raise this cry against railways; it is well that | 
these Free-traders, who have promised so mueh, should have some scape- | 
goat on which to visit their sins. But how is it that we look around us | 
and see in the United States of America, in Belgium, in France, in Prus- 
sia, in Bavaria, and in Russia, railway operations (so far as the Continent 
is concerned) not inferior to these, and the same dearth prevailing, and 
yet these countries are nct bankrupt.” In all of them the commercial | 
crisis had passed over favourably. Butnotone of those countries of Conti- 
nental Evrope has abandoned theold national principle of protection—not 
one has consented to redace the impczt duties on the goods of foreigners 
without asking some equivalest iu retura, And they are prosperous; their 
mills are ret standing s‘ill; heir artizans are not thrown cut of employ- 
ment; ticir industrious population are not cast for subsistence upon the 
poor-rates. — 2 

Some imputed the distress to the high price of cotton: but it is not the 
want of cotton which produces it. “ No; it is the want of credit. It is 
your cruel Bank Charter Act; an act passed, by anticipation, as we are 
now led to suppose by the Eibing letter, with a view to correct aay too 
great spirit of commercial speculation ; an act that is to make things in 


were circulated in the course of the Anti Corn law agitation—in an address | there has been a decline, anc iti »x po 
to the non-elecw rs of Stockport, he told them, that if they could succeed in 4] 739.000! ; = - oe ane Denes, SOP a erty ~~ wpe in 
abolishing that impious and unchristian law the Corn law, they would, | (), tobe? 1847. On the other hand the exports of British maoufeetured 
within two months, be able to eat bread made from flour at six farthings a goods from Liverpo.) to the ! ulead States have rises from 4,030,000/. for 
pound—that there would be increased employment, advanced wages— | the nine months endi:.s October 1846, to 6,291,000:. for the ‘game period 
that every mill would be going, new churches and chapels springing up | of 1847; making ¢ didcence in favour of the present year of 2 261,000. 
around them, and no bounds to the prosperity of the manufacturers. And | « That shows, thai according to the wholesome operations of trade and 
re called on all Christian meu to put down that infamous monopoly, | exchange, the food which we have brought to this country in greater 
—s took from each man’s shilling fonrpence, with which be might quantities ‘han usaal has been the cause of greater exports of our man- 
purchase tea, coffee, and clotbing—that impious and unchrisiian law) giwtures, It is to that export of manufactures—to the return of the gold 
which in 1841 was declared to take one-third of the food of the wives and | which we have sent abroad—to the state of the exchanges, and tu seve- 
families of the poor to increase the overgrown wealth of the Duke of Buck. | ra) other circumstances of favourable augury, that I louk, not tor the im- 
ingham and Sit James Graham. I rejoice to see my honourable friend) mediate restoration of prosperity, but for the gradaal restoration of a 
(Sir James Graham) there as large as life. I rejoice to see him looking | better state of things, and from that to our wonted and fermer prosperity.” 
with all the health which the contemplation of those untold begs of wealth “The noble Lord Las spoken of the Kstimates, and eye that ber Ma- 
which I hope he possesses mast noe to him, in preference to the gloomy | jegty has promised that they shall be framed in accordance with the striet- 
contemplation of those miserable, false, and ruinous measures of free trade, | ‘age rules of economy. The words of the Queen's Speech, however, are, 
of which he now sees the fatal consequences. | rejoice the more to see | that ‘they will be framed with a careful regard to the exigencies of the 
him there, because, if | recollect aright, contemporancously with that same | public service.’ (“ Hear, hear!" anda laugh ) Lean assure the noble 
dress of which lam speaking, appeared another from my right bonoura: | Lord and 1 must assure the House, that if gt revenue in some of its 
ble friend ; and I rejcice to see that he is not the victim of that imprecation | principal branches should be in a declining state dnd there should be 
othe Providence by the working men, the non-electors of Dor. | anything wanting which we might think essential for the defence of the 
' x. country, or for any other purpose, we shall not be deterred, by any fear 
ed a ow cory pane oe - ~ of not meeting with the appeoral of the House, from asking for sup- 
ahh cme Hides ; Dente ese ees | plies as may be necessary. And I say, perhaps annecessarily that we shall 
J te wag Peon both tbe aharies end f’ | not be deterred by any fear of the disapprobation of this House, be- 
nd see thy warriors fall, thy glories end ! | cause | believe it is the character of this House to give such supplies for 
How changed are the aspects now! Prosperity, wealth, full employment | the public service as to enable these realms to be furnished wi all pro- 
greeted the land in 1345. All men were happy ; all were increasing in| per means of defence, and the State to be maintained as it has been 
wealth. Now, Sir, we see nothing but ruined houses anda starving peo- | hitherto maintained.” 
ple—starving in the midst of plenty, and of that abundant harvest for! “1 believe,” said Lord John Russell in conclasion, “ that this period of 
whieh we have just rewurned thanks to Almighty God. How different we difficulty will be surmounted, I will uot say by the wisdom of the mea- 
stood under our protect:ve laws! content to carry of our perous and/ ures of the Government, but by the energy and noble character of the 
wea'thy native industry under the «ld principles of British and colonia!) nation; but so far as going along with it, approvi of ite efforts, and 
protection ;” , not desponding of its foranes, { w.ll say that the Government will not 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL, began by replying to the “ temperate” remarks p,ove itself unworthy of the nation.” ( Cheers.) 
of Mr. Osborne— "The report of the Address was then brought up, «0d agreed to; and 
. y assured whe owns that more than a million and a halfof money the House adjourned at a quarter to ten o'clock. 
ad been applied for under the Land Improvement Act ; more than half a | ; MON BILL. 
million had been sanctioned ; and inquiries respecting the remainder are, 7 oa rie of Commons, Nov. 29 
still pending. The Encumbered Estates Bill was withdrawn towards the Mer oes a 
close of the last session, partly on account of the advanced period of the} On the motion of Sir G. GREY # much of Her Majesty's most gracious 
ses+ion, and partly because of a very strong opposition which sprung up from the throne as referred to the affairs of ireland wes read by 





Epgland artificielly cheap, at a {ime when your foreign imports are \aking 





against it on ihe part of some parties who were interested io it. That sub- clerk at the table. 
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Taereupon, at 12 minutes to 5 o'clock, Sir &. on cap pb a 
i ce with the recommendation of Nev Maje ; ; le t J 
sont y~ pyle ee xe > imperative duty, to ask permission to should be posted in the proclaimed district with an abstract of the pro- | 
lay ou the table a bill for the better prevention of crime and outrage iu | visions of this act. The Lord Lieutenant would also be empowered to 
certain parts of Lreland. After a brief recital of the measures which | increase the constabulary force of any district to any extent which be 
Parliaaent bad taken during the last session to relieve the distress of | might think fit out ot the reserve force at Dablin, which would be in- 
Ireland, and to arrest the progress of famine aud disease in the cvuntry, | creased from 400 to 600 men. The increased force sent into a disturbed 
he state thathe bad hoped that those measures, and especially the New | district would be wader the same control as the ordinary constebulary. 
Poor Law, would have drawa together the different classes of Irishmen | Lt would be paid, in the fisrt instance, out of the consolidated fund, but 
in one common boud of unity, aud would have iaught them the value of | ultimately, out of the distriet which it was sent to procect. ; 
mutual co-operation in promoting the peace, order, aud prosperity of their | He next described the police regulations whicu he intended to intro- 
common country. He was not yet prepared to abandon the hope that duce for the purpose of restraining the use of fire-arms by those who had 
that expect stioa would yet be realized; for the case which he had to lay | chowa themselves anwerthy to exercise the privilege which had been 
fore the House that evening applied only to a part of Ireland ; and he | given them to carry them. The first provision upon this point would be 
was happy to state that in the greater portion of it crime had diminished, | 4 general probibition within a proclaimed district, from a day mentioned 
and life aud property were as sale as in England. rhe general result | iu the procismation, on all persons, with some exceptions, to carry or re- 
of the tabular statistics of crime received from the Irish constabulary | tain in the district specified, elsewhere than in their own bonses, any 
showed that the amount of crime generally throughout Ireland had de-| firearms; and any person cerrying arms after proclamation was made 
creaced nearly one-third during the year ending last October as compared | would be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three years. | 
with the yecr ending the lst of Jannary last, although in some parts of | The exceptivas—for this disarmiug would not be universal—would in- 
the country offences bad increased in rapid succession. For instance, the | clade all justices of peace in the district, all persons in the army, navy, 
number of offences daring the year 1846 was 2,885, and up to the end of | revenue, coast guard, police or constabulary, all special constables, and 
Qctober, 1847, did not exceed 1,035. Such a fact suowed that he was | al! parties licensed to kill game, or licensed as he should here after men- 
bringing in 30 general bill of indictment against the peuple of Ireland, | tion. It had been thought that there were cases where the exceptions 
and that there wes no trath in the accusation that Irelandwas altogether » should be carried farther, as, for instance, tue cases of the Poor Law 
country of assassins. In some districts of Ireland, however, 4 secret | guardians and the poor rate collectors, who had recently become the ob 
conspiracy had been entered into by lawless individuals against the rights Jeet of e:tack to these secret conspirators. The goverument bad there- 
of property—a conspiracy which had spread such intense terror and dis- | lore deemed it right to place auder the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant 
may within the narrow compass over which it prevailed that it became ®04 not under that of the magistrates, the power of granting licenses to 
a duty incumbent on the Government to arrest the hand of the assassin, | individuals to carry arms for their own defence. Another clause of the 
and to give that security to life and property whieh the loyal had a right bill woud give the power to apprehend all parties carrying arms against 
to expect trom his haads. He replied to the objection, that in proposing its provisions, and to search all persons suspected of so garrying them, 
& bill of this nature he was resorting to the vulgar expedient of coercion, aud of taking their arms away from them in case they were found, and 
and was leaving the causes of the crime, which he wished to put down, % forteiting them at once to the Crown. He showed that if this had 
unexamined and untouched. He matutained thot this bill was only a just | eeu the case at present the life of Major Mahon might have been saved, 
measure of prevention, and was necessary to give due strength aud etivct and bis assassins, who bad been larking all day round the place where he 
to the Jaw, and stated that, whilst Government was calling on the landed was subsequently matdered, might have been taken into custody. The 
roprictors of Ireland to co-operate with the Executive, and on the Poor provisions of the bill, as far as he had wow described them, did not extend 
aw guardiaas to admioisterand superintend the relief of the poor, those to parties retaining arms in their own houses. Arms had been obtained 
rties had io tarn a right to call on the Government to provide security delend private houses against nocturnal altacks ; but at the same time 
lor their lives during their efforts to carry into effect the commands of | it was evident that the indiscriminate possession of arms in private houses 
the Legislature. He then proceeded to lay before the house a statement Within proclaimed districts could not be allowed. He therefore proposed 
as to the four classes of crimes which in the four last months had so ma |‘ give to the Lord Lieutenant power to issue a notice calling upon all 
teriaily increased in certain parts of Ireland. The number of homicides, | persons ina proclaimed district, not included within the enumerated ex- 
which in the six months ending October, 1846, was 68, in the six months ceptions, and not liceused to carry arms, to deliver them up by aday 
ending October, 1847, was 96. The number of attempts on life by firing nawed at the nearest police station or other place therein mentioned. All 
at the person, which was in six months of 1846, 55, was in the same six | persous knowingly retaining arms in their houses after such a notice 
months of 1847, 126 ; the number of robberies of arms, which was in six | Would be guilty of a misdemeanour ; and the Lord Lieutenant, under his 
mouths of 1846, 207, in the same six mouths of 1847, was 530; and the | own warraut, or the Warrant of his Secretary, might order in the day 


She Alvion. 











jie any county or city, barony or half barony, or in any district of less ex- | count of that measure (bear); aud I hope the Legislature will not be too 
tent. Another clause would provide that copies of the proclamation hasty in seeking tc relieve itse!! from the responsibility which aliaches to 


number of firings of dwellings, which in six months of 1846 was 51, was 
in the same six months of 1847, 116. Even this statement gave a® ina- 
dequate ideaof the increase of those offeuces in districts which were now 
particularly infested by crime. 


The total number of offences of the four classes which he had juat men- 


tioned amounted last mouth to 195 in the whole of Ireland, but the coun. | 


ties of Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary furnished 139 of them, the amount 
of offences in those counties being 71 per cent. on the whole amount of of. 
iences in :reland, and the population being only 15 per cent. on the 
whole population of Ireland. it was principally to those counties that 
his ovscrvautions applied; but as the tendency cf crime was to spread, 
they must be applied in some degree also to King’s Cou::ty, Roscommon, 
an‘ part of Fermanagh. The crimes which he wished to repress were 
not directed against the landlord class aloo, but against ever: class and 
descriptioa of landowners. Their ordinary obj was the commission 
of wiltul and deliberate assassination, not in dark or desolate pieces, but 
in broad daylight—of assassination, too, encouraged by the eutire impu- 
nity with which it was perpetrated; for it was notorious that ncae but 
the pelice would lead a hand to arrest the flight or capiure the person of 


the assassin. He referred with pride to the different spirit which per- | 


vaded the population of Hagland in case of the perpetration of any act 
of violence; and ren? ded the house that on « recent occasion when Dr. 
Bowring and his brother were robbed in South Wales by two Irishmen, 
after the true fashion of certain parts of Ireland, ‘n open day with loaded 
firearms, the whole popuiat‘on of the district turned out, aud lodged 
them in jail before midnight. Oh, that he could raise a siratlar spirit in 
Ireland !—for then one object of his bill~-which was to encourage the 
population of Ireland .» detect crime and to render the withhoiding of 
assistance in Jetecting it penal—would be alread, accomplished. He 
then proceeded to read to the house a long and frightful catulogue of mur- 
ders which have been committed in the south of Ireland eince the 16th 
of September down to the 23d of November, dweiling with particular 
energy on those of Mr. Rowe, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Reid, 24 sjor Mahon, aud 
Mr. Bayly. He then adverted to the numerous ‘asiauces of violence 
which had occurred in the attempt to procure arms by robbery, and to 
the numerous threatening .ctters which had been seat to various lend 

owners, menacing them with immediate death if they did not comp'y 

with certain terms contained in them. If tureatening letters were sent 
to a namber of individuals, and if one on the list were singled ont aad 
made a victim of, it was hoped that it would indace all the rest vo waive 
those righis of property which a secret conspiracy in Ireland was focm- 


ed to frustrate. No soouer was Major Mahon shot than a letter was sent | 


to the wife of another landed proprietor in the neighbourhood, informing 
her that u.iess her husband gave a remittance of ail arrears of rect to 
ie tenants, two men would be sent to despatch him, as a resolution bad 
been taken by the mer. cof Connaught to put down all tyrannizing land- 
lords, as they had already put down the demon * Mahon.” Having thus 


" . . . . . | 
laid before the house an enumeration of the outrages ccmmitted chiefly 


at Tipperary and Limerick, but partly also in the adjacent counties of 
Clare, Roscommon, and Fermanagh, and having called the attention of 
the house to the address of Mr. Howley to the grand jury of Tipperary, 


and to the memorial of the magistrates in Nenagh, as importaut doca- | 
ments in support of the appalling statements which he had very reluc- | 
tantly offered to their notice, he expressed a hope that Parliament, | 


whether it approvei or not of the remedies which he now recommended 
it to adept, would be convinced that there was a system of terror kept 
alive in that unfortunate country, by which individuals were exposed to 
assassination and outrage that must defeatall attempts to benefit Lreland, 
and must ultimately lead to the entire disorgeniza'ion of soajety with 
in it. 

He then proceeded to describe to the house the powers which the Go- 
vernment now possessed, and the manner in which they were applied. 


No charge had been brought against the executive Government for | 


neglecting the meaus of detecting and repressing crime; on the con- 
trary, all parties admitted the vigour and the efliciency with which the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had cdm/nistered, and was administering 
the law. He hademployed the military and police on all occasions in 
which it was necessary to overawe offenders, and to show them that they 
could gain no advantage by persisting ia outrage In all cases where he 
was not limited by law, the Lord Uieutenant was determined to use 
that conjoint force in the maintenauce of the law. la proof of this, he 


read a proclamation issued by his Lordsh!p, ‘2 which he made known his | 
intention of increasing the constabulary, «f stationing pone detach | 
y 


ments in the rural districts, and of instituting daily and nightly patrols 
to prevent commission of marder is those districts with impunity. The 
Lord Lieutenant would also issue a special commission into the disturbed 


districts as soon asthe Attorney-General should inform him that there | 


were sufficient persons in custody apva sworn information: to warrant 
sachs measure, He was happy to sey that be had wot to Jay before the 
House any cases in which juries bad shrauk from the perfor:aance of their 
duties. What might be the case hereafter, he could not say ; but, judg 
ing from the past, he believed there would bo ao reluctance in witnes- 
ges to give evidence. He, therefore, did not ask ‘o create any new or 


extraordinary tribunals ; for he was convinced that by the ordinary law | 


offenders might be brought to prompt trial, conviction and punishment. 
Before stating the provisions of the bill which he wished the House to 


sanction, be thought it right to observe that the Lord Lieutenant having | 
actually exercised all the powers of the law contided to him, and being | 


determined to exercise them in all cases where it could be done for the 
repression of crime and apprehension of offenders, had represeated to 
Her Majesty's Ministers that be concarred in the resolution of the 
magistrates at Nenagh, that his powers were insufficient for the 

rotection of life ree property. Her Majesty's Ministers had there- 
fire determined to introdace a bill, not applicable, indeed, to the whole 
of Ireland, bat applicable to all such districts of it as the Lord Lieutensat 
upon his discretion should proclaim disturbed. The first clause of that 
bill woald give power to the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of his 
Privy Council, wherever in his opinioa it might be necessary to repress 
crime and outrage, to issue a proclamation that the powers of this act 
shou!d be applied to that district. The next clause would authorize the 
Lord Lieutenant to proclaim the provisions of this act to be necessary 


time a search for arms, to be made in any ouse in the district, aud the 
seizure of any arms feand therein, and cheir forfeiture to the Crown. 
| Such were the provisions which the government proposed wiih respect 


to arms; and they were the means by whici the Lord Lieutenant, with | 


' the additional police force which this bill would give him, and with the 
eficient aid of the military and police, thought that he would be able to 
guard against the recurrence of those crimes which are now disorganizing 
svciety in Ireland, 


After describing in detail certain minor clauses of the bill, he stated 

hat he had forgotten to mention one clause which he deemed very im 
| portant. He proposed that the justices and consgables of any district in | 

which a murder was committed should be empowered to call onall males | 
, between the ages of 16 and 60 to assist in the pursuit of the murderers ; 
| and further he proposed, that Parliament sbould enact that it should be | 
| the daty of all persons so cailed upon to assist in the pursuit of such of: | 
| fenders, and that any one refasing to assist shonld be deemed guilty of | 
a misdemeauour and be liable to be imprisoned with or without bard 
labour for any term not exceeding two years. He hoped ihat no objec- 
tion would be made to lay on the table this bill, which was framed | 
rather with a view of preventing the perpetration of crime than of sub- 
jecting a whole people to a privation of the ordinary privileges of the 
law. Whatever might be the opinion of the house as to the efficiency 
of the measure whici he had just described, he hoped that Parliament 
would unamimoasly agree to this principle, that it was its duty to take 
immediate measures to prevent the repetition of such crimes as those to 
whose eaormity its attention had been so painfully called. He concluded 
a speech which lasted for more than two hours and a half, by moving, 
amid loud cheers, for leave to bring in his bill. 

Mr. J. O'Connect had been agreeably disappointed by the bill which 
Sir G. Grey hed jast brought in for, from the accounts which had been 
very rife out of doors, he had expected a much severer measure. He | 
would not, however, pledge himself to the acceptance of it, but there 
was in his opinion no reason for opposing its introduction. When such 
outrages “ere perpetrated in Ireland, it was agrave step to incur the 
responsibility of objecting to such a bill in its first stage. 

Mr. F. O'Connor was placed ina position of great difficulty after the 
humble adulation which had just been offered to Ministers by Mr. J. 
O'Counell. He was, however, determined to oppose this bill, even in its | 
first stage, because he recognised init more cruelty than any which it 
was intonded to repress. If he stood alone, he would divide against | 
this measure in every stage of it. | 

Lord Jocetyn regretted that this measure was not ofamore stringent | 
cheracter; for he was certain that its provisions were not calculated to 
cope with the state of society now existing in Ireland, nor to put down 
thatsystem of assassination which disgraced that country in the eyes of 
every civilized nation in the world. 
| Sir Robert Peel supported the measure, and said he disclaimed party 
reparation, or he might vote against this Coercion Bill as the present 
ministers did against his. 

Mr. Maurice O'Conner, would not offer any active opposition to this | 
bill, because it trenched so little on the constitution. 

The house divided on the motion, when the numbers were—Ayes, 
233 —Nves, 20—Major ity in its favour, 213. 

} 
} 


Leave was then giver to bring in the bill, and the House adjourned. 


SIR R. PEEL’S VINDICATION OF HIS BANK BILL OF 1844, 


House of Commons, December 3rd. 
Sir RB. PEEL, after some preliminary observations, in which he com- 
| plimented the House on the return to it of Mr. Herries, denied that te 
had given auy puodlic assurance, as Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. Reynolds had 
charged him with giving, that the actof 1844 should not extend to Scot- 
land or Ireland. Sofar from having given any such assurance, he had 
expressly declared that the principle of the act was to extend to both 
| Scotland and Ireland, so far as the creation of new banks of issue was | 
/ concerned. As to the immediate subject before the House, he thought 
| that whea the government demanded a committee at the hands of the 
| House of Commons, whatever opinions they might individually enter- 
j tain, they could not hesitate to grant it. He did not wish to devolve 
| upon any other parties any share of the responsibility which attached to | 
| him for the part which he had taken in the restoration of the standard 
}in 1819, and in the attemptto mitigate the evils which had beset our 
currency system previously to 1844, 
} Io 1819 the measure for the restoration of the standard was proposed by 
me, a private member of Periiameut, unconnecied by office with tho Gov- 
ernment; it wasthe result of the inquiries of two committees, one in the 
| House of Commons, one in the House of Lords. The report of the com- | 
mitiee of the Louse of Commors recommending the restoration of the 
standard was carried with only une disseDtient voice ; the report of the | 
committee of the House of Lords was, | believe, unanimous. (Hear, hear. ) 
As the organ of the committee of the House of Oommons, | propose the 
| measure in 1819 for the restoration of the standard of value ; there was not 
| one single division agaiast the bill. (Hear.) So far as others were coucern- 
| ed, it received the unanimous concurrence of the House, Objections were 
stated to portions ef the measures by the right hon gentleman the member 
| fur Coventry (Mr, Ellice), anu also by other members ; butif I recollect 
| right, upon the question whether the bill should be read a second time— 


whether the bill snould be read a third time —there was no division what- | 
ever. (Hear, hear.) In the House of Loss the bill also received unani- 
; mous acquiescence, excepting indeed that one member of the House of 
| Peers did move an amendment, which was to this effoct—whereas the bil! 
proposed that cash payments should not be resumed until 1823, Lord Hol- 
sud proposed as an amendment, that cash paymen's should be resumed in 
1820. tie was not content to wait til the year 1823 ; and the enly record 


t an adverse opiuion in the hereditary branch of the Legislature is one | 
it dissatisfaction with the late period at which the act was to come iato } 
ypperation. (Hear, hear.) Now, as I said before, as I still think that the 
esiorfation of the ancieat standard of value, and the abolition of those 


vils which were inseparable from inconvertible paper, was @ wise Measur 
(hear, hear.) necessary for the securily of property in this country and the 7 
just remuoerationol incustry (hear, bear,) do not suppose that by referring 
vo these facts Lam trying \o relieve myself from any respousibility on ac- 














having consented tosucha measure | now come ‘o the act of 1844, aud ie 
the doctrines held by the right hon. gentleman who most ably presided 


over the committe. which then inquired into and reported to the house 


on the subject, which now engages cur attention. The Bank Charter 
was then about to expire ; some proposition it was necessary to make as 
to the renewal of that charter, and it was then perfectly competent to us 
to relieve ourselves from any direct responsibility respecting that ands 
the other measures which were then necessary for the regulation of the 
currency. I need scarcely remind the house that in the year 1844 it be- 
came necessary to propose to Parliament a specific measure, aud I now 
want to call the attention of the house to this, that in the five preced- 
ing years five committee s sat for the purpose of investigating this sub- 


ject, of collecting information and reporting their opinions thereupon to 


the house. Those committees sat in 1836, in 1837, in 1838, in 1840, and 
in 1841; still, notwithstanding their mipvute and protracted inquiries, | 
have heard it said that the subject has not been exbausted, and that the 
measure of 1844 was not based upon a sullicieat inquiry. Yet antece- 
dent to the measure of 1844, there was an amount of inguiry on the 
subjects of currency and banking which it is difficult to look at without 
surprise. I find that by the firse of these committees as many as 3,000 
qugstiuns were put; thus we have in the year 1836, 3,000 questions aud 
3,000 auswers; inthe next year, 1837, the committee which then sat, 
pat 4.570 questious, and received as taany answers: but that did noz 
seem to be sufficient, for we have in the year 1838 a futher supply of 
questions and answers to the extent of 1,700 of each, and yet with no 
practical result from those apparently endless investigatious; then, in 
the year 1840, as the period at which the Bank Charter must expire drew 
near, a committee was appointed, over which the right hon. gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presided with great ability. In 1840 


_ the committee, as I have said, to consider the subject of banks of issue 


was reappoiuted, and up to that time as many as 9,000 questions were 
pat, and thenin 1840 we had 3,859 questions, to each of which long and 
reas ning abswers were received, and which at length reached a total of 
not less than 14,000 questions, and at that time we had the labours of 
another committee closing without any practical emendment having been 
elfected or proposed. Itmight then at allevents have been expected 


| that the theory of this subject would have been clearly established. The 


committees had examined Mr. Took, Mr. Jonas Loyd, Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, aud Mr. Page. It was then decided to apply to Her Majesty's 
servants to submit to Parliament measures for the regulation of the eur- 
rency and for the renewal of the Bank Charter ; they invited the House 
of Commons to come to some practical d ecision on the subject, and I 
must be allowed to say, with respect to the measures then proposed to 
Parliament, there was not within my recollection any question of import- 
auce carried by a larger majcrity—on no occasion did more than 30 
oppose the progress of that measure, and iu the House of Lords it was 
carried unanimously. I therefore affirm that the House of Commons after 
the means of information placed within its reach—after looking at the 

control which it might have exercised—cannot now say, that for light 
and inconsiderable reasons it was induced to give its consent to the bill 
which the advisers of the Crown then thought it their duty to introduce. 
(Hear, hear,) | am quite ready to say that the subject is open to recon- 
sideration ; it must irom its nature be open to reconsideration, but it 
would be absurd to claim any identity of opinion now with tbe opinions 
held in 1844. Nothing could be more injurious to the public interest than 
that members of this house should refuse to come to a different corclasion 
now from that at which they arrived when they formerly legislated on 
this subject. Asin the year 1844 they had reconsidered the whole ques- 
tion, and legislated upon it afresh—as they then held that the question 
had not been sufficieatly inquired into, and that they saw reasons, to 
change these opinions, there surely appears to be now no reason why the 
subject may not be once more reconsidered. Thoug of the house it may 

perhaps be said that they are not justified in taking a diferent view now 

from that upon which they previously acted, yet, after the statements I 

have laid before you, no one is justified in saying that the house blindly 
and inconsiterately yielded to the ministerial propositions. ( Hear, 
hear.) 

There seems to have been some misapprehension as to the subject con- 
templated by that act; that which we contemplate was that its fucure ef- 
fect would be to prevent the recurrence of (hose convulsious which bad there 
tofure frequently taken place. It had previoasly been thought, aud might 
afterwards have been expected, that the Bank of England would have 
taken precautions against the ill-regulated issue of its treasure, and, there» 
tore, the bill contained no imperative regulation afiecting the banking des 


| partment. We did hope that after tne panic of 1826—alter that of 1836 


—after that also of 1839, we did hope that the Bank of Engiand would have 


| confined itself to those principles of banking which their own directors 


admitted to be just, but from which they had admitted their own departure, 
though prescribed in part by their own regulations. Jn that hope I am 
bound to acknowledge that we have been disappoinied. Seeing commer- 
cial difficulty coming, seeing the approach of a pauic, they still did not 
conform to those regulations—commercial houses were swept away which 
had long been insolvent—other houses which under different circumstances 
might have proved perfectly solvent, sutiered from the failures of those 
whose inability to meet the demands against them was previously well 
known. The bill has not sufficed to prevent these results, and so far, aiso, 
| admit that we have been disappointed ; for the bill was intended to im. 


| pose, if not a legal, at least a moral restraint on the Bank, and we hoped 


that it would prevent the necessity of having recourse to measures of ex- 
treme stringency. 1n that hope, likewise, I admit that we have been dis- 
appointed; ivr this I mast contend, that it was in the power of the Bank, 


| had it taken early precaations, if not to prevent ail the evils that have 


arisen, at least greatly to diminish their force. If the Bank had possessed 
the resulution to meet the difficulty of a contraction of its issues by raising 
the rate of discount, by refusing much of the accommodation which they 
granted between ihe years 1844 and 1846—if taey had only been firm and 
persevering in those precautions, the necessity for any extensive in’erfers 
ence with their operations might have beea preveated ; it might not then 
nave been necessary for the Government to authorize that violation of the 
provision, the sole end and object of which was to constrain the Bank of 
England and prevent a recurreuce of the panics of 1836 and 1839. Here 
I think I may be permitted to refer to what I said ou the second reading of 
the bill of 1844: at the close of the speech which I then made I thus exs 
pressed my opinions: 

“The Ministers were not wild enough to suppose that this measure 
would prevent all undue speculation or insure au invariable paper cur- 
rency; but there was a species of speculation dependent on an undue issue 


| of paper which they hoped the measure would check. Speculation could 


not be prevented in a commercial community, but it might be aggravated 
by a species of paper credit within the control of Parliament; and though 


| Ministers did not aim at checking legitimate speculation —though they ad~ 


mitted they could not prevent illegitimate speculatioa— which was perhaps 
necessarily incident to mercantile enterprise, particularly in a country like 
this;—still they asked Parliament by assenting to this measure, not to 


| aggravate evils which it could not coutrol, nor refuse to check those which 


came properly within its jurisdiction.” I say then that the bill of 1844 
had a triple object. Its first object was that in which I admit it has proved 
a failure, namely, to prevent a panic and a confusion such as that which 
has been obviated by the intervention of the Government; but there were 
two other objects of as great imporiance; the one being to maintain and 
guarantee the convertibility of a paper currency into gold, and the other to 


. prevent the aggrava'ion of those difficulties which arise at all times from 


undue speculation, encouraged by an abuse of paper credit. In these two 
objects my belief is that the bill has completely succeeded. (Hear) My 
belief is that you bave had a guarantee for the main‘enance of the principle 
of convertibility such a8 you never had before; and my belief also is, that 


_ whatever difficulties you are now sulfering from a combination of various 


causes, those difficulties would have been infinitely aggravated if you bad 
not wisely taken the precaution of checking the abuse of paper credit by an 
unlimited issue of the notes of joint-stock banks and private banks, such 
as the abuse which exisied antecedent to the year 1844. (Hear, hear.) 
The honourable member for the city of Dublin (Mr. Reynolds) bas spoken 
of the grievous injuries sustained by Ireland in consequence of an inters 


, ference with the constitutional privilege of Ireland to condact their banking 


concerus as they pleased; but the honourable geatleman’s authority in that 
respect was somewhat weakened by his Saying that it was the special pri 
viiege of bankers in Ireland to ccnduct their operations, not upon capital, 


| but upon credi!, Now, with very high respect for (he hon. gentleman, to 


which he is no doubt entitled as the founder of the National Bank, I will 
tell bim, with allsuavity and courtesy, that I would rather have bis capital 
than his credit. (Cheers and laughter.) I will give the house a specimeu 
of the injaries sustaiued in [reland by this interference with the privileges 
ot banks. If there ever was a country the poorer classes of which have 
\uffered more misery and misf wrtuve fiom the abuse of banking than any 


| other geople ia the world, it is tha: very country of which the hon gentle- 


man basspoken. (Hear, hear.) I will show you what itis to establish 
auresiricted banking upon credit, and not upon capital. I will quote you 
the authority of an Irishmsn—of Sir Henry Parnell, whose attention 
had been given to these subjects. 1 will read to you what he says res- 
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that country :—‘ Those failures (be says) might be described in a few 
words,’—and certainly more emphatic words for the description of mi- | 
sery | think were never contained in so short a space,—' There were in | 
1804, as appears by the report of the Committee oa irish Banking Affairs, 
50 registered banks in that country. Since that year a great many more | 
have been established ;’ I should think 20 more, makiag about 70 banks 
in the whole. Sir Henry Paraell was writing in 1827, and he says ‘ with 
the exception of a few that withdrew from business, and of four banks in 
Dublin, three in Belfast, and oae io Mallow, the whole failed, one after 
the other, involving the country in immense distress.” (Hear ) The 
whole! (Hear bear,” and laughter.) I rec nilect myself, in the year 
1820, the failure, on almost the same day, at least within the same week, 
of 11 bauks in Ireland, and I think a little later the failares amouated to 
20 or 21, these banks having an extensive circulation, and possessing the 
confidence not only of the small farmers, but of the peasantry in that part of 
the country through which their circalation extended. I was in the | 
west of Ire'and ou this occasion, and I could hardly conceive such desola- } 
tion and misery as that which was caused by the failure of these banks. | 
(Hear, bear.) I am sure that there are many Irisnmen now bearing me 
who will adwit that it is almost impossible for me to overstate the evil | 
cousequences that resulted from these failures. (tear, hear.) When the | 
hon. gentleman tells me, that with respect to joint stock banks in Ireland, 
the universal practice was for them to keep in their coffers one third of gold 
in reference to the amount of their issues aud liabilities, | confess I am plac- 
ed in a most embarrassing situation. (Cheers and laughter.) Certainly some | 
of those banks communicated to me what was their stock of gold. My 
impression is totally at variance with that of the hon. gentleman as to the 
amount of that stock. What! was itthen the practice of the joint stock 
banks in Ireland to have iu their coffers gold equal to one third of the 
value of their deposits, liabilities, and promissory notes? (Hear, hear.) 
If their practice was to keep so large a proportion of gold in their cof- 
fers, then the act of 1845 relieved them from a very heavy burden, which 
their own moderation and discretion had hitherto imposed upon them, | 
and afforded them facilities for extending their circulation which they had 
not enjoyed previous to the year 1845. (Hear, hear.) Ifthe statement 
of the hon. gentleman be true, it is quite clear that the good sense of the 
Irish banks had established precautions against insolvency which the act 
of 1845 never contemplated. Did the hon. gentleman ever read the history 
of the Joint Stock Agricultural Bank? Does he think that that bank ever 
kept in its coffers gold to the amount of one third of its issues and liabilities? 
Does he, in fact, know that such was the course which that bank pursued ? 
No, Sir, the fact is, now that you are suffering all the difficulties that arise 
from a diminution of capital, and from a contraction of the currency, your 
first impulse is to visit with blame that measure which, in point of fact, 
has prevented your difficulties from being ten times greater than they 
would have beea. (Cheers.) I wish to remind the house of au obser- 
vation which was mode 80 years ago, by one of the greatest writers that 
ever treated upon the subject of political economy—I mean Adam Smith. 
(Hear,) I consider Adam Smith to enjoy the same pre-eminence as a 
political economist overall those who have ever subsequently written upon 
that science, as Sir Isaac Newton holds over all subsequent writers upon 
the divine science of astronomy. (Cheer.) Writing upon an abstract sab 
ject, and without any reference to, or foresight of, such events as those 
which present themselves to our view, this 1s the observation of Adam 


Smith. 
| 


' 





“No complaint is more common than that of a scarcity of money. 
(Laughter.) Money, like wine, must always be scarce with those who 
have neither wherewithal to buy it nor credit to borrow it. Those who 
have either will seldom be in want of the money or of the wine which 
they nave occasion for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of | 
money is not always confined to improvident spendthrifts; it is some- | 
times general through a whule mercantile town and the country in its 
neighbourhood: overtrading is the cause of it. Sober men, whose pro- 





jects have been disproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have | s'ability, that I heard a Minister attribute to it, ae the coosequence of un- | ment in 1697, resolved, * 
neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals, | due issues at one time and rapid coutraction at another, the loss of | teration in the standard coim of the reaim 


whose expense hus been disproportioned to their revenue. Before their | 
projects can be brought to bear their stock is gune, aud their credit with 
it. They run about everywhere to borrow money, and everybody tells 





pecting the injary Ireland bas sustained by the failure of the banks in | which have recently been sounded in our ears. We bave before new | 


| to pay 8 or 10 percent. for money; bat no issue of bank-notes could | the experience of this crisis, after the expe 
| remedy the evil. I say again, that the dearth we suffer from isthe dearth | not disposed to leave the 


| lation of the law, I think that the ear! possi i 

been told that the sun of Bugland’s glory had set forever, and that we | been made to parliament for mm Pog eng ym = 
had reached the limit of our prosperity. A great outery had been raised | no violation, | cangot see how ap act of Parliameut can be drawn givin 
because, as it was alleged, certain parties could not get money sta lower. them indempity for not having violated the Jaw. (Hear, hear, and : 
rate than 10 or 15 per cent., and some Faenen, fom whom Lexpected laugh.) ! thiuk, therefore, that so far as precedent goes ‘there ‘wee no 
better thiags, say that the commerce of the country cannot be carr'edon | reason why the government should not « ait Parliament together. 1 think 
because people pay 10 per cent. for money; and the Government is | alse that the Gov ernment were perfectly rightin recommending the bank 
blamed as the cause of that rate of interest being paid. Bat, I ask, why | not to issue notes without charging a high rate of interest. I think the 
should not commerce pay what money is worth! (Hear, hear.) Per. would not have been justified 8 leaving the rate of interest to the din 
sons may think it very bard that they are obliged to pay 8 or 10 per cent. | cretion of the bank, The natural and justifiable sympathy of the bank 
for the mopvey they want, but pray by what law can you prevent it? | lurthose whom they saw suff: riog about them woald, | think, make it far 
Will you make the usury laws more stringent? I think there is great | better for the g°Vernment to sanction the violation of the law accompa’ 
reaso.u to doubt whether the retention of a portion of the usury laws is | nying that sanction with the recommendation of a fixed and hi h osel 
not telling injuriously on the parties for whose benefit they were intend- | isterest, than to sanction its violati a, and throw the responsibility of fix. 
ed. : (Hear, hear ) , | ing the rate of interest on the bank. (Hear, bear.) I will not discuss 

We had experience of the usury laws in 1826. Atthat time many | the question, which of course will be e nsidered maturely in the com- 
houses of the first respectability, and whose solvency was undoubted, | mittee, as to whether there shall be « . lteration of the act of 1844. All 
shook because of the usury laws—because those laws prevented them ape san pme aot 


I can say is, that | sh mald thiak | 
: . ; ys, < war voting a part unworthy of a mem. 
from borrowing money and giving what the use ofit was worth. [Hear, ber of Parliament, if I were prev aah be oun mere ee Thcmatans of 


hear.) And what was the consequence? Those who obeyed the law | consistency from gi ee j 

; ; y from giving the whole subject full deliberation. w 
would not lend their money, whilst those who evaded the law required | impressiqus, | admit, are in favour of malntining tha pace vstestples of 
enhanced interest, in order to compensate for the risk they ran. [Cheers.) | that measure. I think that the Principle ought to be maintained of im. 
How is it possible to preveat [lenders from charging the interest which | posing a restriction on the joint 


: | : stock banks, aud requiring t bear 
their mouey is worth! Doubtless a high rate of interest restricts our ex- | some part of the expeuse of keeping a stock of bullion, ’ Hp ikengted that 
ports, and to persons engaged in commercial enterprise it is anovel thing | some restriction must be imposed upon the bank of Bogland for, after 

‘ ’ 


rience of 1826 and 1833, lam 


: ain, | circulation to the unfett 
of capital ; and whilst capital is scarce, pass what laws you please, you Bank of England, (Hear, bear.) — oe 


wust pay for it. [Cheers.] Bat, as in six former instances the native I heard with great satisiaction the speech of the right hon gentleman 
energies of the country enabled it to bear up under as great en amount of the member for Stamford, in woich he declared his inv iolable adherevee 
distress as that which it now endures, so would it have done in the pre | to the principle of a metallic currency, aad the convertibility of the pro- 
sent case, had there not, in the midst of commercial distress, supervened | missory note. Sir, | have no great apprehensions on this account, what 
an unforeseen cause which aggravated tenfold the difficulties of the time. | ever may be the opinions which | bave beard advanced in this house. If 
Is it possible to state that 33,000,000/. have been expended in afew | I thoughgthat some of the opinions which | have beard expressed were 
months—in little more thau a year —in providing sustenance for the | likely to prevail, 1 should feel the greatest anxiety with regard to the 
people of this country, without seeing that, under any circumstances— | commercial stability of this coantry. | think it was the hon. member 
evea ina time of prosperity—such a circumstance must have caused | for Wakefield who last night made a recommendation, that the Govern- 
intense sufferings? (Hear, hear.] But when with the exhaustion of | ment should pay off its debt of 14,000,000/.. to the Bank in inconvertible 
capital for the purpose of purchasing food came concurrently the exhaus- | paper. Lf the Government should set the example of paying off its debt 
tion of capital in consequence of our improvident commercial engage. | in inconvertible paper—in paper for which there is no other equivalent 
ments, it is evident that it required the country to pat forth allits ener- than other paper,— if they should set such an example, | foresee that in- 
gies to enable itto bear the doable spontaneous blow. [Hear, hear, ] | dividuals in the same difficulty will be too glad to profit by it; but I 
Yet there was a third cause acting concurrently with the other two,— | 


: Oe , | cannot believe that this house will sanction such an injustice as that the 
theapp lication of an unuseal amount of capital toa new species of enter | Government should pay the amount of its debt to the Bank in paper 
priee, namely, railroads. Now, 1 do not estimate the effect of that ap- which is inconvertible. The bon. member for Suford proposes that we 


plication of capital so highly as some persons do. I think that, under | should have convertible paper, bat with a fluctuating standard. (A 
ordinary circumstances nothing could be more advantageous than such | laugh ) There seems to be some contradiction in terms. A fluctuatin 

aa application ofcapital. I think that, by the extension of railroads, we | standard! (Renewed laughter.) What is the meaning of such a shomet 
are laying the foundation of great future prosperity, and L very much! It means nothing less than @ recurrence to the system of assignate ia 
doubt whether we ought not todeduct from any evil which the sudden! France. (Hear) The meaning of payment of notes in gold at the mar- 
application of capital to railroads may have caused all the evil that would | ket price of the notes is nothing other than payment of a depreciated 
have been caused by the investment of the same capital in foreign rail- | value caused by your own issues. If you may pay your debts in paper 
r rads. (Hear, hear.) I believe that if it had not been for the scarcity | without restriction and pay in gold measured ‘by the value of that paper, 
of food and the suspension of engagements in consequence of improvi- | there can be no limit to depreciation 

dent commercial enterprise, we should have been avle to bear the de- nothing more nor less than the restoration of that system auoder which the 
mand fore upital for railroads with little inconvenience. [ do not look | paper ¢ arrency of France was de prec iated 400 or 50 ) per cent My ao- 
upon the money expended on railroads as dead loss. The time will | curity against all these projects is, that the blank must be filled up after 
shortly come when the railroads will be completed | hope with advan- | “1 promise to pay.” (Hear, hear.) li Leay I promise to pay two pen- 
tage to those who have engaged in them; but, at all events, when we | nyweights of gold instead of four penny weights, the promissory pote 
look at the savings which will thereby be effected in the conveyance of | will go forth for what it is really worth. There will not be the slightest 

goods and the locomotion of individuals, it is impossible to doubt that | security against stagnation of commerce if any other system, by which 

they will ultimately be sources of great improvement and prosperity. | only debtors can gain, should be adopted. Bat my firm persuasion is, 

[ Hear, hear. } 


In short, the proposition means 


| that this house will imitate the example of ite predecessors. In 1822, on 
In 1836 the proceedings of the Bank had, at least, so endangered its | the motion of Mr. Huckiseon, the house, following the example of Parha- 
that this house will not assent to make any al- 
Again, in 1897, on the mo- 
46,000,000/. sterling in the great materials of our manutac'ures—cotton, | tion of Lord Althorp, the house re aflirmed that resolution; and, if there 


silk, and wool. In 1839 the Bank was obliged to apply for the interven- | be aby necessity for it, I am sure that the house, from eve ry considera- 
tion of the Bank of France; its gold was reduced to 2,000,000/. ; and, again, | tion affecting the public security, * il! again re-aflirm it. Rely on it that 


them that they have none to lend.” (Laughter.) That is the precise | the evils that followed were attributed to a departare by the Bank from | there is nothing in the argument that the commercial transactions of the 
condition in which we are at present. There is everybody asking for | rules which the Bank itself had established for its own security. Thus, in | country are so increased that it bas become necessary to depart from 


money, and speaking of the dearth of money, that dearth being a dearth 


1784, in 1793, in 1810, in 1826, in 1836 and in 1539, yon find the same | the ancient standard. Tbe defivition which the hon. member tor Weat- 


of capital. [Hear, hear.] You blame the law, or you blame the Gov. | cause, prosperity at a low rate of interest, leading to speculations and im- | bury gave was perfectly correct. Weare in error when we talk about 


ernment, because they cannot supply you with that which you really 
want, which is available capital to meet your exigencies. [ Hear, bear. } | 


mense engagements, which, when they came to be tried by the test of a) the “price” of gold. The promissory note is a promise to pay a definite 
metailic staudard, collapsed, and stagnation and distress e! sued. ‘he same | weight of gold (hear), and nothing else. When you find that the decen- 


Nothing can be more delusive than the expectation you entertain, that | ©448¢, i my opinion, is operating now. (Hear ) In consequence of a | niury increase on the declared value of your exports, which, in 1831, was 


either Parliameat or Government will give way to the foolish weakness | 
of increasing the currency. [Heur, near.] Iucreasiug the currency | 
would not multiply capital, but would prevent the exertions of individ- | 
uals to assist tuemselves. [liear, hear-] By preventing that which is | 
a remedy for yoar evils—the vis medicatric—the actual sutfering—by pre- | 
veating the operation of that remedy, they would only aggravate your | 


period of pri sperity, ine msequence of alow rate of interess, there bas | not more than 36,000,000/., was, in 1841, augmented to the extent of 46,- 
been an undue amount of speculation, there hus been a mode of conducting | 000,000/,, and in the last three years was not less than 59,000,000/,, you 
business (hear hear) by issues of paper and re-discouating of bills, which) will discover a conclusive proof that, while maintoining the ancieat 
I believe is quite novel in the commercial history of this country. In this) standard of value, you can conduct the most enlarged transactions. 

country you choose to erect a greater superstructure of paper currency and Whatever, therefore, may be your minute alterations inthe law of 1544, 
paper credit, upon a smalier metallic basis, than in any nation of Europe. | my hope is that this house willshow the same regard to justice and good 


evils, if you intead to maintain convertible currency. [Loud cheers. ] | in this country and in the United States you attempt with a small compar- | faith which bas been shown by their predecessors; and, remembering 


From what has this dearth of capital arisen? How is it that commerce | #!Ve amount of the precious metals to raise Au enormuus struc ure both of 


is restricted, and solvent men have not the means of meeting their en- | 
gagements! The causes havs been, I think, assigned with so much dis- | 
tinctness and with so much effect, and the causes 80 assigned appeared to 

me so reasouable aud so jast, tuat I do not feel myself justified in going 

over them again. I will prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, tnat at all | 
times in this country a low rate of interest, and a period of apparent pros 
perity, have led exactly tothe samedepressiun. [Hear,hear.}] When you 
Attribute it to free trade, to the act of 1844, and various other causes, how | 

» you account for this,—that if you take the history of the last 66 years 
I can show you when protection was at its highest, in times of peace, in | 
times of war, before the standard was disturbed,—nay, in the time of an | 
incouvertible paper currency, as afierwards, that prosperity and a low rate 
of iuterest have led to exactly the same pressure and the same want of | 
money you are at present experiencing? [Heer.] Take the year 1784; 
you had then the old standard. You had thea the power of paying, [ think, 
up to 25/. in silver, at any rate; at that period the standard had not been 
allered; yet in 1784, in order to protect the convertibility of ils notes, the 
Baok of England was compelled to refuse advauces in loans and to reduce 
ils notes in circulation from 9,000 0002. to 6,000,000/. (Hear, hear.] Pre- 
vious to 1784 there had been years of prosperity, years of great specula- 
tion; but as a consequence of that undae excitemect you had also the 

ressure that followed it, and a course of violent action ou the part of the 
Bank. in order to project its teeesure from exhaustion, [Hear.] Take the 
year 1793; here again the siandard had not beea disturbed; the currency 
was then a convertible one; in 1792, before the war broke out, you had 

reat prosperity ; the distress began to be felt at the latter end of that year. 
Fsir Rovert here quoted from Mr. Tooke and Alexander Baring now Lord | 
Ashburton, further to illustrate his point } 

That is the state of our currency, aud our great object should be to re- 
concile as mach of ease and relaxation ss possible with a permanent gua- 
rantee for convertibility. Now it was after the experience of the evils 
to which I have referred, and which were then patent to you, that you 
were disposed to accede to any measure which had for its object the pre- 
vention of their recurrence. I say that, with the then recent evils pre- | 
sent to your minds, you were willing to acquiesce in any measure which 
would fetter the discretion of the Bank, and, though leaving to it the 
power of affording some facilities to commercial speculation, would pre- 
vent those facilities being carried to excess, Itis painful to refer to indi- 
vidual houses; bat | have seen accounts in the newspapers showin 
euch an amount of liabilities in comparison with assets, in some instan- 
ces, that [ do not hesitate to say that if the commerce of the country is 
to be conducted on such principles, it is in vain to look for any legislative 
regalation which could prevent the evils that mast flow from such a sys. | 
tem. (Cheers.) I saw the account of one house published in the news- | 
papers—I do not feel it necessary to mentivn tho name—the liabilities of | 
which amounted to 50,000/., while its assets did not exceed 5.000!. If, 
this is the practice of your commerce, do not complain of the act of i844! 
(Cheers.) Is it not monstrous that the standard of this conniry should 
be in danger in order to cover or facilitate such transactions as these? | 





| chauge, puts itself to so stnall an expense of bullion lo support that paper. 


| which capital was devoted to almost all commercial enterprise. Sudden- 


that whotner the policy of the act of 1844 was or was nol a wise policy, 
promissory notes and pap-r credit. (Hear, hear). ‘There is no country in | the uansactions which bave been entered into since 1922 areas 09 to 1 
kurope which, in proportion to rhe extent of its commercial enterprise and compared with the transactions which took plac e hefore that period, and 
is paper credit, in which | include both promissory notes and bills of ex-| which still remain anliquidsted. | trust thet a regard to your own charac- 


ler,—a regard for justice end the permanent interest of the realm, and, 
It gives great facility, no doubt, to enterprise, but, atthe same time, It is | above all, a regard for the condition of those who earn by their industry 


accompanied by numerous corresponding evils. (Cheers). ‘I'he facilities (he wages of lubour,—will induce this House of Commons to uphold the 

for enterprise, the largeness of your credit, the immense extent of your | standard which, after long struggling, bas been established by the wisdom 

colouial empire are suc, that when there is prosperity, and when there is | of Parliameat. (The right bon. baronet rerumed his seat in the midst of 

a low rate of interest —above all, when the temptations held out by that | loud cheers from all parts of the house.) 

prosperity and by that rate of interest are unduly encouraged by that great | 

es/ablisiment, the Bank, depend upon it these consequences are inevila- | 

ble. (Cheering.) I know as wil! not go to the canenee of greatly widen: Tie Arup. 

ing the basis of yourcurrency. Your call is now for more relaxation. War Office, Nov. 19.—l1st Regt of Ft—D H Manro, gent, to be Bas w 
‘yu want thore paper in proportion to your gold than you have at present; | p, Vv Fenwick, a-pteGist Ft. 4th Ft-BosC Collins, fm 84th Ft, to be 

and, with more paper, you would obtain greater preseut ease ; but, be as | Bas y Whitlock, who ex. 10t) Ft—Lt R&C Clifford, fm 50th Ft, to be 





sured that this would causea more frequent recurrence of the evils you! py y Singleton, who ex. 17th Ft—A De Veulle, gent, to be Bos by pur, 
; Lt, ’ ’ 


now endure. (Cheers.) The United States attempt the same thing : and, | y Gardiner prom. 2latht—LtG Webb, {m 6lat Ft, to be Lt, v Dilkes, 
notwithstanding the enormous advaniage they possess in the great extent | who ex ; Lt F Barclay, fm 24th Ft, to be Lt, v Graham, who ex. 24th 
of their territory and growing commerce, because they have a similar | Ft—-Lt O T Graham, fm 21st Ft, to be Lt, v Barclay, who ex. 27th Fi— 
foundation for their superstructure of paper money, they are exposed to| yng B Thomas to be Lt wt pur, v lrwia, prom in Cape Mounted Rifle- 
more rapid ard more repeated disasters than even we ate. (Hear, hear.)| men; JH Creagh, gent, to be Ens, vy Thomas. 30th Ft—Capt J T Still, 
Nevertheless the railway expeuditure operates for the present to in- | ¢, 34th Ft, to be Capt, v Lumsden, whoex, 34th Ft—Capt AJ H Lume 
crease the restrictior arising trom other causes. Whatare joiut stock- den, fm 30th Ft, to be Capt, v Still, who ex. 41st Ft—Eus W Couch to 
bankers? They ere nothing more than intervening agents between. | },, Lt by p, v Graham, whoret; GW Alexander, gent, to be Bos by p, ¥ 
those who possess capital and those who employ it. Banks receive de- | Gouch,~ 48ih Ft—Capt W Adam, fm 72ad Ft, to be Oapt, v Boyle, who 
posits from various classes—from gentry, from tradesmen, from servants. | 4, 50911 Ft—Lt M CO Singleton, fm 10th Ft, to be Lt, v Clifford, who ex. 
Hithertofore they hsve been accustomed to act asthe media through) 59) peeoLe T WJ Lioyd, from half-pay 63d Ft, to be Lt, v Smith, prom. 
y 1 : s - Gist Ft—LtJ Massey to be Capt wt p v Atkinson, dec: Lt WO 
ly a demand arises for the appl'cation of a portion of the capital at their Dilkes, from the 2lst Ft,tobe Ltv Webb, who exc; Bos ¥ R & Burn- 
command to a new species of enterprise which eabances the scarcity of | gid. to be Lt v Massey; Eos C 8 Fenwick, from the tet Ft to be Ens 
capital, and increases the difficulties uuder which parties are labouring. } vy Burnside. 66th Aes Surg R G Montgomery, M D from 74th Ft to be 
It appears to me, then, that the concurrence of the three causes | have Sarg v Miller, prom on the Staff, 69th Fi—See Class StaffSurg H J 
stated—the last only in a minor degree—is sufficient to account fort he | Schooles, M D to be Surg v R Harthill, whoret upon balf pay. 72d 
tagnation under which we are now suffering. I must saya word with | Ft—Capt C 8 Boyle,from the 48th Ft to be Capt vice Adam, wi ex. 
respect to the letter which the noble lord at the head of the Govera- | 74+) fr—F Robinson, M D to be Assist Surg vice Montgomery, prom in 
meat and the Chaacellor of the Exchequer addressed to the Governor 14 ggih Ft. 75th Ft\—JS Furlong, M Dtw be Assist-burg v Adolphus, 
of the Bank. Not being on habits of political confidence with the Gov- | prom on the Staff. 82d Ft Capt J Moniresor, from the 98th Ftto be 
erament, nor ranked amongs: their ordinary supporters, I fee! bound to | Cpt v Bates, who ex, LtC P Beague, from the 84th Ftto be Lt v Garner, 
state when I du agree with them, and I theiefore declare that I cordially | wing ox. 84th FL—LtF Geruer, from the 82d Ft to be Lt v Beague, 
approve of the course taken by the noble lord and the right hon. geutle- | who ex, Eos G F T Whitlock, from 4th Ft to be Ens vice Collins who ex; 
man in thatparticular. (Hear.) L think they were perfectly right in not) gai, FLL W Cuates, to be Capt w pv Dunbar, dec; Brvt Maj H 
issuing their letter sooner than they did. (Hear.) i think we most look fates trom the 82d Ft to be Capt v Montresor, wio ex; Eos HW 
for aremedy of the state of things under which the country is sulferiog, Stroud to be Luv Coates: M Browne, Geant to be Ens v Stroud. 
to individual exertion—to the contraction of engagements, and the ces | 34 WI Regt. Eos H Crofton to be Lt by pur, v Lynch who rete; J 
sation of ali demands which can be postponed; and | think that if the Nicholson gent tobe Bns by pur, v Crofton. : 
Government had, at an earlier period, siguified their intention of relaxing Unattached. Lt T Smith frum 59th Ft to be Capt w pur. 
the law, it would have materially discouraged those individual exertions) — tospital Staff. Surg J Miller M D from 66th Ft to be Staff Surg of the 
on which, after all, our main reliance must be placed. (Heer, bear.) But, | 


. ; | first class, vM White, who rets oo bh p; Asst Surg BE Adolphus M D, 
when there occurred a state of panic which could not be foreseen and | 


(Repeated cheers.) Have we not seen a bank with 600,000/. of paid up | provided against by law, the authority of the executive was fitly inter 


capital lend 500,000/. to one house? (Hear, hear.) Whaiis itto methat 
the shareholders of such establishments repose confidence in their di- 
rectors, instead of taking part in the condact of their own affairs? Men 
find that they are liable to demands to the extent of 50,0002. and that 
they have got only 5.000/. to meet them with, and then they exclaim, 


“That infernal act of 1844 is the cause of our diffical'y. (Mach laugb- | 


ter, and cheering ) We want money, and the actof 1844 prevents us 
from fuifilliag our engagements.” (Laughter) Youmay thank the act 
of 1844 that your difficulties are not aggravated tenfold. Just consider 
what would have been your state if your Northernand Central banks, 
your Manchester banks, and your Norfolk and Norwich banks, had been 
entitled to foster speculation by unlimited issaes of paper! (Hear, bear.) 
We have had excitement, and stagnation followed; but, depend apon it, 
under ordinary circumstances, the native energies of the country would 
enable us to overcome the difficulties of our position. A similar state of 
things has occurred before, and we have heard similar prophecies to those 


posed to avert the consequence of an unreasoning terror, aud it was better | KC 
to set the example of a violation of the law, than to ran the riskof the) 7) 1 


from the 75th Ft to be Sec Claes Staff Surg, v Schooles appd to 69th Ft’ 
War Office, Nov 26. 3d Drag Gds. Lt Gen C Murray, Barl Catheart C 
B, trom Lith Lt Dregs, to be Col, v Lt Gen F Newbery dee. Lith 
rags LtGen H Wyndham to be Col, v Lt Gen Barl Catheart, =->= 


consequence that might have chanced if there had been no intervention | to 3d Drg Gds. 12th Lt Drags. Lt J B Maunsell to be Capt by par, v 


) on tbe part of the Government. I conceive thatthe issuing of the letter | 
1 


| on the partofthe Government is not necessarily au impeachment ofthe 


cannot be provided for by legislation. The late crisis was just oneo 


‘reme ay 


I think, therefore, that the Government were jostified in issuing tha 





as possible after that letter had been issued. If there bad been any vio- 


law. Laiffer from those who see in the issuing of that letter conclusive | M 


proof that the law of 1844 ought tohave contained aclaase giving the) p.” 1+ 4 W Dickson from 2d W I Reg to be Lt, v B J Gardiner who 
Government adiscretionary power of interference. The case of panic > 


those csses which were forseen by M. Huskiseon, when he said thst it was ; 
not legislation, but the executive Guverument, which must apply a) Kennedy ‘rom half pay 63d Ft, to be Lt, ¥ Bettesworth dec. 37th Ft. 


Clerk who rets; Cor J W Fox to be Lt by par, v Mansell CorAW 
| Williams [riding master] from 3ra Drag Gds to be Cor ¥ Fox. 9th Ft. 
aj B V Layard, from 37th Fito be Maj, ¥ Lushingtoa who exe. 17th 


| exe; Los D L Coltharst from 37th Ft to be Eas, ¥ or bey exs. 
1) ogth Ft—EneM Banmgartuer to be Lt by p, *¥ . Ft | who ret; 
W G Shute Gentto be Bus by p, ¥ Baumgartwer- br. Les 8 


| Maj F Lushington CB, from 9b Ft, to be Msj. v Layard who ex; Bus G 
t| F rete. eon ited 17th Ft to be Bus, ¥ Coltbarst. who ex. 40th Ft. Brt 


letter. I think, also, that they have acted with a just regard to all con- | Lt Col J Stopford, to be Col wt p,.¥ Hibbert dec ; Capt J Macduff to be 
stitational scruples in sammouing Parlia nent to meet atas early a period | Majv Stopford; Lt U Halkett to be Capt v Macduff; Gent Cadet H C 


| Wise, fm the Ri Mil Col, to be Bus wt p. 53d Ft Lt GH Cox, fm th 
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She Alvion. 





nm ES — ony 
} Limerick , Clare, Roscommon, Tipperary, &c., the whole to be under the 





t to be Lt, vGrey, whoex. 54th Ft LtA 8S Craig fromthe 62d 
py Ltv ibe the ex. 65dFt. Lt J MM Hewett from 54th Ft 
tobe Lt, v Craig who ex. 63d Ft EnsJ Lawrie fm 82d Ftto be Lt by 
p v Howard, = ret; Lt F D Grey fm 53d Ft to be Lt, v Cox who ex. 

73d Ft—Ens. H H B Bannatyne tobe Lt by hat ry who ret; T 
Walsh, Gent to be Ens. by p v Bannatyne. 72th Ft—Lt G W Muriel, 
from 84th Ft tobe Lt v Keats:who ex. 82d Ft—W Barron Gent tobe Ens. 
by p v Lawrie, prom in 63d Ft—84‘h F t—Lt W M’Geachy Keats, from 
7ath Ftto be Ltv Muriel, who ex.—2d W I Regt—Lt E J Gardiner, 
from 17th Ft to be Lt v Dickson, who ex.—Hospital Stafi—W F Daniell, 
Gent to be Assist-surg to the Forces. ; 

Memorandum—The exchange of Lieut J Lawson, from 71st Ft, to half- 
pay unattach, on 5th Sept. 1835, is without the difference ; he having 
paid the amount to the credit of the public. The commission of Lieut 

H H Ellison, in the 86th Ft, bas been ap ep to 12th Jan. 1847, in 
order to place him jn his er position in that corpr. 

War ’ Decle —34 Dray Gds—Lt E B Purefoy to be Capt, by ‘7 
v Watt, who ret; Cor A D Monteath to be Lt, by p. v B Purefoy : | 
Knatchbull, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Monteath. 7th Lt Drags—C C 
Fraser, gent, to be Cor, by p, v Bosville, who ret. 2lst Regt o Ft—Lt 
Col J T Hill, from the 32d Ft, to be Lt, Col, v Pattoun, who ex; LtB 
Thornhill, from the 24th Ft, to be Lt, v Woodington, who ex. 24th Ft 
—Lt H P T Woodington, from the 2ist Ft, to be Lt, v Thornhill who ex. 
32d—Lt Col R T R Pattoun, from the 21st Ft, to be Lt Col, v Hill, who 
exs; Gentleman Cadet RL O Pearson, from the Rl My Col, to be Ens, 
without p, v Sullivan, dec. 37th Ft—Lt W M‘Donald, from the 93d Ft, 
to be Capt, wt p, v Stavely, who ret. 

38th Foot.—Ens S Hackett to be Lt, by p, v A Hackett, who ret; Ho 
F Vance, gent, to be Ens-by p, v Hackett. 53d Ft—Brvt Lt Col C F Lar- 
dy, from h p unat, to be Majv J L Black, whoex; Capt. W R Mansfield 
to be Maj by p, v Lardy, who ret, Lt J Chester,to be Capt by p, V 
Mansfield ; Ens W R Fuller to be Lt by p, v Chester; F Wedderburn, 
gent, to be Ens by p,v Fuller. 70th Fi—Ens J Atkinson to be Lt, by p,V 
Greenwell, who ret; ER C Sheldon, gent, to be Ens, by p. v Atkinson 92d 
Ft—C R Robinson, gent, to be Asst Surg,v Downes, app to the Staff. 

Ist W 1 Reg—Qrtmr A Smith to be Pymr, v Matthews, app to the 57th 
Ft. Ceylon Rifle Reg—Sergt Maj R Bunn to be Qrtar. é ‘ 

Hospital Staff.—Assist Surg Henry Downes, M D. fm 92d Ft to be Assist 

Surg to the Forces, v O'Connor p. ; 

Unattached.—Lt Edwd Barclay, fm the 96th Foot, to be Capt without 
purchase. ; , 

Memorandum.—De Cg SoM ee pager Aecywann Robt Wm Ross, for 
neglect of duty, and tor aviog failed to render proper accounts of the 
sums received and expended by him on behalf of the public, during his 
late charge of the Commissariat on the Gold Coast, has been removed 
from the service. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 2d.—Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Second Lt 
Thos Picton Warlow to be First Lt, y Wm King, placed on half-pay. 
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The anxiety felt for the safety of the Hibernia steamer was removed 
by her arrival at Boston on Christmas day. 

The previous steamer announced the re-election of Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. No opposition was offered 
to that gentleman, so fully and satisfactorily did he perform all the duties 
of his high office in the old Parliament. 

Her Majesty’s speech has now reached us, and we give it among our 
extracts. It iscertainly a very feeble performance, and has called forth 
some severe criticisms, These criticisms, however, are not applied to the 
Queen, but to the ministers who concected it; for it is believed that had 
the Queen herself drawn up the document, it would have been vastly su- 
perior both in manner and matter. Her Majesty writes with more 
taste and elegance and less tautology than the cabinet scribes have chosen 
to employ on this occasion. We should have preferred a little of the 
Queen's English. 

The ministry, however, set themselves to work without loss of time, 
and a great deal of active business took place. The permission given by 
Lord John and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Bank of England, 
to transcend Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, was not acted upon—the 
moral influence of the permission having been found sufficient to arrest 
the progress ofthe panic. Lord John and his colleague then recalled their 
letter of Oct. 25, things reverted to their former state, and the Act re- 
mains inviolate. The policy of the act, however, speedily became the 
subject of intense and vehement discussion in both houses. As the dis- 
cussion was somewhat irregular, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
it form on the 30th ult., by moving for a— 

“Select committee, to inquire into the causes of the recent commercial 


distress, and how far it has been affected by the laws for regulating the 
issue of bank-notes payable on demand.” 


A similar motion was made in the House of Lords by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and the question then underwent a pretty thorough exami- 
nation. The motions in both cases were carried; but the objection to 
this mode of proceeding is, that of its delay, because these committees 
cannot be expected to make any report for some time to come, and in the 
meanwhile the Peel restriction remains in force. Still, as there is good 
reason to hope that the panic has passed, the continuance of that res- 
triction may not be of much moment. That the panic has passed or 
been considerably mitigated, is shown by the following facts— 

First. The reaceumulation of bullion in the vaults of the bank, which 
now amounts to nearly eleven millions sterling. 

Second. The increase of discounts by the bank, and the decrease ofthe 
rate of interest—the latter having been reduced from eight to six per 
cent. 

Third. The advance of the public securities—consuls having gone up 

to 863. 

These are symptoms of recovery which cannot be mistaken, and we 
trust that this favourable state of things will go steadily on, unchecked 
by that relapse which some of the croakers prognosticate. We have given 
the speeches of Lord John Ruseell, Sir Robert Peel, and others on this 
great question. Sir Robert, it will be observed, denied that his bill had 
but one exclusive object, namely, to control the bank. The object of 
the bill he averred was threefold. 

Ist, The moral if not legal obligation imposed to prevent the ne- 
cessity of stringent measures by timely precautions, aud early contrac- 
tions, when difficulties may be seen approaching. 2nd. To maintain 
and guarantee the convertability of paper currency into gold. 3rd. To 
prevent the agitation and confusion which arise at all times as the re- 
sult of undue sp2culation from the abuse of paper money. 

Now of these three objects, Sir Robert contended that the two last had 
been fully vindicated, but the first, he admitted, had in some degree dis- 
appointed his expectations ; but even this he ascribed to the bad man- 
agement of the Bank directors, who should have begun with early pre- 
cautions a3 soon as the storm was seen to be approaching. Like the ekilful 
seaman, they should have gradually taken in sail as the tempest drew 
near instead of discounting with over freedom as they did until the 
danger was imminent, and then bringing up with a sudden refusal of all 
discounts. 

On the 29th Nov., Sir George Grey, the Secretary for the Home depart- 
ment, asked for and obtained permission to bring in a bill for the suppres- 
sion of Irish disturbances. It is a sort of new Irish coercion bill, and is 
not proposed before it is needed, for itappears that the murders and other 
outrages in that country continue with fearful intensity. We have givon 
a sketch of the provisions of this measure as explained by the mover. It 
‘will be seen that clemency and moderation have been closely observed, 
and thet the bill will be only applicable to disturbed districts, such as 





immediate superintendance of the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Claren- 
don, a nobleman who has earned a large share of approbation and confi- 
dence during the short time he has administered the government of Ire- 
land. Some of the Irish members opposed the bill, but it was supported 
by Mr. John O'Connell and one of his brothers, and was received by the 
House by a voteof 233 to 20. 

In contemplating England’s difficulties, we must attribute them to 
two or three general causes—such as the undue absorption of capital for 
railroads—the export of the precious metals to purchase food, induced 
by the failure of the potatoe and the crops generally in 1846—and the 
change tuking place in commerce from the introduction of free trade. 
Now either of these separately England could have borne, but the three 
acting in conjunction and at the same moment, seem almost too much for 
her. Still the recuperative energies of the country are so vast, and her 
wealth so exhaustless, that we have little fear of her; and we trust that 
should Providence bless her with another abundant harvest in 1848, such 
as she experienced in 1847, she will speedily recover herself and appear 
in all her former vigour and power. 

The conservative opposition has taken the field in both houses with 
vigour and effect. Lord Stanley leads the country and protective party 
in the House of Peers, and Lord George Bentinck in the House of Com- 
mons, assisted by that practical and experienced Statesman, Mr. Herries, 
who is again returned to Parliament. It is impossible to say how free 
trade opinions may stand at the close of the session. At preseat they 
are viewed with deubt and suspicion. 

The intelligence from the continent of Europe is generally favourable, 
and it is gratifying to state that the disputes in Switzerland are brought 
to an end, after some bloodshed, however. The five powers, England, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have united to stay this unfortunate 
quarrel by a friendly intervention. 


CANADA.—THE POSTAL TRANSIT. 


In reference to the seizure of the letters, specie, &c., transmitted by 
the merchants of Montreal for the Cunard steamer at Boston, we find the 
following inthe Montreal Gazette. It was at the time distinctly urged, 
that the Messenger attempted to violate the laws of the United States. 
The Board of Trade in Montreal now aver, most distinctly, to the contrary 
It seems cruel in these times of mercantile distress to inflict injury on in- 
nocent individuals, merely because the two governments have not yet 
concluded their postage treaty. 


The following Memorial to His Excellency the Governor-General, was 
presented to him on Wednesday last, by a deputation of the Board of 


oasion, His Excellency expressed his willingness to support the prayer 
of the Memorial, and that he was fully alive to the inconvenience the 
public sustains, in not being able, under the existing postal arrangements, 
to answer their Jetters by return packet. 


ment, carrying letters only, sufficient time would be gained to place the 
desired facility within the reach of the community, His Excellency was 
pleased to state he would immediately communicate with the Postmas- 
ter-General on the subject :— 

The Memorial of the Montreal Board of Trade humbly sheweth : 


That in consequence of the unusually late arrival in Montreal, of the 
English Mail of the 19th of November, it became impossible for the mer- 
cantile community, and others, in this city, to reply to the important ad- 
vices received by that maflin time sufficient for the return Mail Steamer, 
except by the employment of an extraordinary express to Boston. 

That the English Mail reached Montreal only on the 13th instant, and 
that the delivery of the letters was completed only about mid-day. 

Thatthe next regular Post Office dispatch of letters hence to Boston, 
was on the forenoon of the 14th instant, and that letters sent by such dis- 
patch could not, in the ordinary course, reach Bostvn until after the 16th, 
the day of departure of the Mail for England. 

That under these circumstances, several of the Bankers, Merchants, and 
other citizens of Montreal availed themselves of the services of a special 
messenger, to whom letters, parcels, and packages, containing Bills of 
Exchange, valuable securities, and specie, to a large amount, were en- 
trusted, with the distinct understanding that all pustages and other im- 
posts to which such letters, parcels, and packages, might be lawfally sub- 
ject in the United States, should be duly paid by the Messenger, and your 
Memorialists declare their belicf that no fraud to the detriment of the 
Government of the United States, nor evasion of any postages or other 
dues, was ever contemplated by the parties concerned, or by the bearer 
of their ietters. 

That on arriving at Highgate, the first Post town in the United States, 
the Messenger went direct to the Post Office there, and tenderedthe De- 
puty Postmasters, Mr. Herrick, the postage un all the letters in his vharge, 
offering, as your Memorialists are informed and believe, to comply with 
all other legal requirements of the said Deputy Postmaster, for the mme- 
diate and expeditious transmission of the said letters to Boston. 

That this offer was refused by the Postmaster at Highgate, wp per- 
mitted the Messenger to proceed on his way, saying he had nothng to 
apprehend, and might be able to arrange for the payment of the prstage 
at Burlington; at all events, that no impediment was likely to beofler- 
ed to his return. However, about two miles beyond St. Albats, he 
was arrested on a Writ from the Government of the United States was 
taken to Burlington, aud there detained with the valuable propertyin his 
possession, notw:thstanding his reiterated offers to pay the postag and 
expenses of carrying his ietters to Boston through the agency of tie re- 
yo Contractor; that, further, three other Writs having been sered on 
him in the most vexatious and annoying manner, s© Much time ws oc- 
cupied in procuring the required bail, amounting in all to $2000, tat it 
became impossible to complete his journey to Boston, in time tomeet 
the steamer. 

It is not easy to estimate the consequences of this detention, invlving 
the most serious consequences to the merchants of Montreal ; ani pro- 
bably causing, at this period of monetary embarrassment in England seri- 
ous loss and discredit to the houses connected with Canada, and vhuse 
remittances have been so arbitrarily detained by the authoritie of a 
neighbouring State, in intimate and friendly relations with this Pro’ince . 
and whose mercantile intercourse therewith, rendered a system ofautual 
accommodation essential to the interests of both. ; 

Your memorialists can hardly suppose that the exhibition of eutority 
so uncourteously levelled against the interests of the city of Montral, in 
the person ofan individual intending no violation of the law, will le sus- 
tained by the United States Government, from whom your memoialists 
confidently expected acts more in accordance with the enlightend and 
commercial spirit of the age; and your memorialists are disposed # hope 
that this representation of facts will satisfy the United States Goverfnent, 
that no infraction of their laws being intended, tue mercantile comtunity 
of this city has been treated with undue harshness, in a circular fr¢n the 
United States Post-office Department, dates the 2nd instant, and siged C. 
Johnson, imputing to it, illegality of conduct, discourtesy, and distgard 
of national rights. 

Wherefore, your memorialists humbly pray Your Excellency willbring 
the foregoing circumstances under the notice of both the imperil and 
United States Goverrments, and adopt such other measures in ration 
thereto, asto Your Excellency may seem meet. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Anprew Suaw 
Vice-President of the Montreal Board oft'rade. 
Freperick A. Witson, Secreary. 


— 


Sir Robert Peel's Bank Bill —The Currency Question has alwas been 
a diflicult one, and notwithstanding it bas been discussed so extesively 
in different countries, and notwithstanding also the Parliamentf Eng- 
land and the Legislatures of America have oft and again legislatd on it, 
the subject seers ae obscure and unsettled as ever. Sir Rober Peel’s 
Bill of 1819 for a return to specie payments, and his bill of 1844 wee gene- 
rally regarded at their respective periods of enactment, as wise ad salu- 
tary measures, ‘The last few months, however, have tendedto cast 
much doubt on the Jatter measure at least, and that act is now opmly de- 
nounced iri Parliament, in the public journals, and in private society. 
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be heard in its defence, and we have therefore given up a large portion 
of our space to-day, to make room fora full report of the ex-Premier’s 
speech. He goes fully into the subject, and his opinions cannot fail to 
attract general attention. — 

The Postal Arrangements.—The papers have published Mr. Bancroft’s 
remonstrance to the British government on the subject of the Post Office 
charges on the Washington’s letters; but the reply of the British gov- 
ernment is withheld lest it should impede the progress of the negotia- 
tion which is now understood to be going on. As the publication of one 
side of the argument without the other is so obviously unfair, we must 
decline giving a part until the whole be accessible and can be laid before 
the public. — 

The noble steamer Hibernia arrived from Boston on Wednesday, and 
will sail for Liverpool, via Halifax, to-day. We must defer all par- 
ticulars of her receptiun in this day’s impression for want ofroom. 


*,” The Concert and Musical entertainment contemplated by the 
British Protection Emigrant Society wiil be given in about ten days, and 
promises a most favourable result. The following artiste will, we under- 
stand, lend their valuable assistance, Mr. Lover,Mr. Lynne, Mr. Loder, 
Mrs. Loder, &c. The supporters and subscribers of the Emigrant Protec- 
tion Society include English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh. 












*,” We beg toremind our city readers that the Fourth Annual Seot- 
tish Guard Ball takes place on Friday next, at the Apollo Saloon. 


*,* Ourreport of the Italian opera and otherlocal matter we are com! 
p elled to postpone. — 


THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1848. 

We beg to state that the pilates for the present year are ready for de- 
livery to city subscribers. They consist, as already made known, of 
Prince Albert, the companion plate of the Queen; and the Capitol at 
Washington. They are both executed in the highest style of the art, and: 
the subscriber has the option of taking either. If our subscribers will 
have the goodness to call at our office and make their choice, or will in- 
struct us to which plate they give the preference, their directions will 
be immediately attended to, and the plates sent to their respective resi- 
dences. —. 

*,” In reference to some complaints in the Halifax Nova Scotian urged 
by those who had subscribed for the late Anglo American and paid their 
money in advance, we have merely to say that our agency in the affair 
was simply to purchase the subscription list of that paper for a given sum; 
and that we subsequently agreed to give the Albion to such subscribers 














Under these circumstances itis but fair that the author of the lay should 


as had so paid in advance in lieu of the Anglo-American during the 


Trade. We understand that, in a conversation which ensued on the oc- | period of thatadvance. We gain nothing by the’latter part of the con- 
ore and would be glad to be rid of it, and shall receive with pleasure 


any notices to discontinne. If any feel aggrieved, they should apply to 


On it being suggested, that | the agents or proprietors of the Anglo American who received their 
possibly by the employment of an Express to Halifax, at the latest mo- | 


money. 

The Albion is six dollars per annum in all cases, which includes the 
splendid plates, and we shall be happy to receive any subscribers to the 
late Ang/o-American upon these terms, and no other. 


Tye Drama. 


Park TuEatRe.—Messrs. Lent and Sands’ equestrian troupe opened 
this establishment on Thursday evening for a brief season. 

The company consists of 90 performers, and a stud of forty horses. 
The graceful and astonishing gymnastic exercises of Mr. Sands and his 
talented young children form a very prominent part of the entertain- 
ment. The performances throughout are of a very superior cast. 

We perceive that an afternoon performance will take place to-day at 2 
o’clock, anda similar performance at the same hour will be given on 
Saturdays during the season. 

The Legitimate Drama is, for the present, extinct in New York, as far 
as the two large houses are concerned, and following the example o 
London, our ‘“‘Old Drury” and the magnificent Broadway yield to th 
current of the times; and are transformed, the one into acircus, and tl: 
other into a vehicle for every species of entertainment that, by its nove f 
ty or extravagance, can arrest public attention. ‘ 


That we have predicted such results for both these houses, the readers 
of the Albion can testify. To keep up a theatre with a high price of 
admission, there must be aconstant supply of the highest order of talent, 
and the whole establishment must be upon a liberal scale of management. 
The stock company must be beyond mediocrity, and the whole arrange- 
ments of sucha theatre must at least keep pace with the growing taste 
and intelligence of the age, not be lamentably behind it. Until we can 
have such a management at the two leading Treatres, the Legitimate 
Drama may be considered among the “ things that were.” 

Fashion has declared for ‘“‘Opera’’—and the million, who also have 
‘ music in their souls,” find Nigger Minstrelsy, the musical extravaganza 
and the voluptuous ballet much more spicy and piquant than Shakspeare, 
or Sheridan. 

Having witnessed the once proud daysof the Drama’s glory, and be- 
lieving, as we do, that a well conducted Theatre could be made power- 
fully instrumental in developing the tastes.and intelligence of a people, 
we Cannot but regret the present state of the Drama. But if there is 
any truth in the doctrine of progress, now so generally promulgated, the 
Drama must rise to its former ascendency. In all ages it has proved that 
it possesses a reactive power, and can rise above the local antagonism 
which surrounds it. Decline and fall have been before written in the 
pages of its history, but not extinction. Phonix-like, it has revived from 
its ashes, with even renewed power and added vigour. It seems to have 
reached its climax of decline. The period may aot be far distaat for a 
return to all its original splendour and influence. ¢ 


Broapway TuraTre.—We regret, exceedingly, to see this magnifi- 
cent house, from which so much wes anticipated, comparatively falling 
into neglect. The manager seems desirous of availing himself of eve 
novelty within his reach, but the character of his maderie/ is not suffi- 
ciently great to attract dollar audiences. We understand that a reduc- 
tion of prices is contemplated shortly, and this may bring together full, 
if not fashionable audiences. 

A new ballet called Atis and Sangaris, or the Revenge of Cybele, was 

roduced on Monday, with tole:able success. Signora Ciocca and Signor 
Morra are the principal dancers, aided by the fascinating Celeste and the 
talented St. Clair. } ? ‘ 

On Thursday Mr. Lover, the gifted novelist and dramatist, made his 
appearance in a piece of his own composition, called The Emigrant’s 
Dream, or, the Land of Promise. 3 mia s 

We will not attempt eny detailed analysis of this trifle. Itis an attempt 
at the Victorine species cf Drama, in which the hero Phil Purcell, a de- 
cayed Irish Farmer, coomane a peed extravagant adventures, and at 

ils f i the Land of Fromise, 

— x nal yo rang song 9 defies criticism, and the talents and repu- 
tation re the author absolve him from critical strictures. Mr. Lover an- 
nounces that gratitude to America, for the liberal aid she afforded to hie 
suffering countrymen, induced him to write this dramatic sketch. The 
cause is a laudable one. But unfortunately, we consider, for his reputation 
he also attempts to play the principal character himself. Mr. Lover is 

leasing and gentlemanly in his Table Entertainments ; even there, how- 
Sie he is lacking in physique. On the stage he is wholly ineffectivo. 
The exacting public make few allowances for the defects of actors. and 
we fear that even the very praiseworthy motives of Mr. Lover w'ui not 
insure for him any exception from the rigor of long established uramatic 
laws. ; Y ' 

Patmo’s.—Madame Augusta 18 succeeding tolerably well in her man- 
agerial experiment. If she would increase the attactions of her ballet 
department, by a few judicious accessions, and give an improved chiar- 
acter to the stage accessories, we think that hersuccess would be certain. 
The Monplaisir troupe spewes — ballets should be got up, and the fair 

ld profit by the example. 
leet Vandeulle Cowpany, gainon the audience nightly. Our a fa- 
vourites of the Park never played to greater advantage than they haye 
done at this house 
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